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THIS WEEK'S FEATURES. 
A GOOD CROP ROTATION.—Messrs. Kil- 


gore and Williams suggest a suitable crop rota- 
tion for farmers who are trying to reach the 
50-bushe]l mark with corn. Page 1. 

MONEY IN CANNING.—Mr. T. H. Raney 
tells why he gave up tobacco farming and began 
canning vegetables and fruits for local markets. 
Page 1. 

FRAUD IN SELLING.—Judge Montgomery 
tells what redress the law allows for persons 
who are defrauded in a purchase. Page 2. 

HOW TO FEED HOGS AT LEAST COST.— 
Prof. A. M. Soule, of Virginia, outlines a suc- 
cession of grazing crops that will enable you 
to make pork at a minimum of expense. Page 2. 

VARIETIES OF APPLES—Mr. W. F. 
Grabs, who is one of the best apple-growers 
in our territory, gives his views. Page 2. 

THE TENANT FARMER’S STOCK.—Ten- 
ant farmers and others unable to purchase ex- 
pensive stock may make money with improved 
hogs. There are facts and figures to prove this 
assertion in Mr. A, L. French’s article. Page 3. 

MONEY IN BUTTER.—Prof. John Michels, 
of South Carolina, concludes his series of four 
articles on butter making. Jlow to market is 
the problem considered this week, and every 
farmer who has butter to sell should read it. 
Page 3. 

COTTON ACREAGE REDUCTION.—The 
Cotton Association is trying to reduce acreage 
25 per cent below 1904. Farmers who reduced 
to this extent last year will not be asked to cut 
acreage further this year; but all are requested 
to drop 25 per cent below 1904. With suitable 
conditions a crop of over 12,000,000 bales were 
made from last year’s area, and for safety it 
must be further reduced. See articles by Harvie 
Jordan, C, C. Moore, and others. Page 4. 

HOW TO TREAT WOUNDS.—“The power of 
medicines to do harm is infinitely greater than 
their power to do good,” declares Tait Butler; 
and in dealing with wounds and cuts, he believes 
in simply keeping them clean and leaving nature 
to do its work. Page 10. 

PEKIN DUCKS.—‘Uncle Jo” tells how to 
raise and market them properly and _ profitably. 
Page 11. 





50 BUSHELS CORN PER ACRE. 





A System of Rotation that Will Help. 


BY C. B. WILLIAMS AND B. W. KILGORE, OF THE N. C. DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The following rotation has been found very 
well suited to the growth of corn in increasing 
yields each succeeding year on the fine sandy loom 
soil of the Eastern part of the State: 


Corn Followed by Bur Clover. 


In this rotation the bur clover should be sown 
broadeast at therate of four or five bushels, 
in the bur, per acre just before the last plowing 
of the corn, this last plowing serving to cover the 
bur clover seed. Early in September or October, 
after the burs have rotted, the seed will begin 
to germinate, and before cold weather has arrived, 
the clover should have made considerable growth, 
especially if the weather is not too dry. _The 
clover will make some growth during the winter 
and upon the dawn of spring will begin to de- 
velop very rapidly. During all this time, it has, 
in addition to forming a green covering for the 
soil preventing it from washing and leaching, 
been gathering large stores of nitrogen from the 
atmosphere, through the intervention of bacteria 





in the nodules on the roots, and storing it up in 
its different parts to be liberated upon rotting for 
the use of the corn crop that is to follow. In the 
spring, after the clover has matured enough seed 
to reseed the land in the fall, the land is broken | 
up and planted to corn. The eorn is cultivated in 
the usual way, receiving an application of a mix- 
ture of 150 pounds of acid phosphate and forty 
peunds of kainit per acre in the drill just before 
planting. Early in the fall the bur clover will 
make its appearance again, and so on, eorn being 
grown in the summer and volunteer bur clover in | 
the winter. By this rotation on a portion of the 
land on the Edgecombe Test Farm, the yield of | 
eorp has been increased from twelve to fifteen 
bushels per acre to forty or more within the past 
three or four years. Other rotations tried with | 
promising results are: 

(1) First year, peanuts flowed by wheat. | 
Second year, wheat followed by cowpeas. Third | 
year, corn with cowpeas. Fourth year, cotton. 

(2) Corn with crimson clover seed harrowed in | 
after the last cultivation. 

To grow the largest vields of corn mest eco- | 
nomieally, it will be found that rotations that | 
include the growing of Jlegumenous crops fre- 
quently will have to be resorted to. Both winter 
and summer growing legumes should find a place 
in most rotations. 








HOW ONE FARMER MADE MONEY. 





After the Tobacco Trust Had Discouraged Him, He 
Tried Canning Successfully. 


Messrs. Editors:—I lately read a communica- 
tion in Home and Farm, by Mr. Walpole Nock- 
olds, of Texas, in which he says the best invest- 
ment he ever made was in a ten-dollar canning | 
outtit. J] know Mr. Nockolds to be a practical 
and very suecessful farmer, and having had a 
long experience in the canning business on a 
small seale myself, I believe all he says, and want 
to give your readers the benefit of some things 
I have learned. 

I was a tobacco farmer and for awhile made 





a suecess of it, but when the trust got hold and 
seasons began to fail, I lost out and had to lcok | 
up something else that I could raise at a profit. | 
Canning was suggested to me and I planted a 
patch of tomatoes, secured an outfit, and the 
first year only put up 1,000 cans. 

I consulted the merchants of Chapel Hill (my 
nearest market town) as to selling and was very 
much discouraged. They told me that all their 
eustomers bought special brands put up in the 
North and that it would be impossible to sell 
a country article. However, I was in it and) 
could not turn back. I bought nice labels and | 
when all was ready took 100 cans to Chapel Hill | 
and sueceeded in selling about a dozen of them | 
at ten cents each and gave out the balance to | 
hotels, boarding houses, and private families. 

The next week I loaded my wagon, putting | 
on 400 cans and started to Durham. I had to, 
go through Chapel Hill and when I came to the | 
first store the merchant came out and inquired 
if I had any more of those tomatoes. I showed 
him my load and he wanted them all, but before 
the trade was confirmed others came up and 
wanted me to divide, which I did, and sold the 
500 cans I had at home also before J moved my 
wagon. I have been trying every year since to 
supply the demand, and though I have induced 
many other farmers around Chapel Hill to go 
into it, yet we are not_able to supply our home 
town. 

Our people have learned that these country 
goods are the best and they will have no others 
as long as these can be found. There are several 











DR. F. L. STEVENS. 


Dr. F. L. Stevens, Professor of Botany and 
Vegetable Pathology, of the North Carolina A. & 
M. College, is already personally known to many 
ot our readers. Dr. Stevens happens to have 
been born in New York, and was educated 
in that State, at the University of Chicago, and 
in Germany and Italy; but he is giving the best 
years of his life unreservedly and enthusiastically 
to educational work in North Carolina, and has 
become in every way a thorough-going Tar Heel. 
He is’ especially interested in plant diseases; 
while the Nature Study movement in this State 
ix almost entirely the result of work by him and 
Mrs. Stevens—who is one of the most cultured 
and most intellectual women in North Carolina. 
To the wide circle of friends who know them 
personally, their articles in The Progressive Farm- 
er have added thousands who have not the pleas- 
ure of personal acquaintance. 








reasons why they are the best, but I will keep 
them for another article, as this is already too 
Jong and may find the waste-basket. 

I may also tell something of the luxury of hav- 
ing plenty of the best canned goods of all kinds 
in our own pantries at some future time—a 
special privilee all farmers can_ enjoy. 


T. H. RANEY. 
Orange Co., N. C. 





Ad. Brings More Answers Than He Knows What 
to Do With. 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen: The one line in your Farmers’ 
Exchange column found me more people with 
peas than I know what to do with. Please cut it 
out and send bill. With best wishes, I beg to re- 
main, 
Sincerely yours, W. H. REES. 
Greensboro, N. C., February 1, 1906. 





I like your paper fine, and shall be a lasting 
subscriber. I am glad that I can read one paper 
that is not filled up with patent medicine ads. 
I am a young man just making a start farming, 
and I have already been benefited by The Pro- — 
gressive Farmer.—P. M. Dempsey, Wallace, N. C. 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS FOR FARMERS. 





IX.—SALES AND BARTER —(Concluded.) 





The Law as to Fraudulent Sales. 


No. of 9 a Series of Articles on *‘ Law for Farmers.” 
prepared especially for The Progressive Farmer by 
Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 


If the seller through fraud has parted with his 
property, he may recover it from the fraudulent. 
buyer if he still has it. in his possession; but an 
innocent purchaser (for value) from the fraudi- 
lent buyer would be protected in his purchase, 
and the origina] seller would be left to his remedy 
in damages against the fraudulent buyer. 


Buyer May Repudiate a Fraudulent Sale, 


Whenever a buyer has been imposed on by the 
fraud of the seller, he may repudiate the con- 
tract. If the fraud is discovered before he re- 
ceives the goods, he may refuse to accept them, 
or he may return them if he did not discover the 
fraud until after delivery. And if he has paid 
the price, he can recover it in a suit upon his of- 
fering to return the property in the same condi- 
tion as when it was received. But the buyer must 
make his choice whether he will carry out or re- 
ject the contract just as soon as he discovers the 
faud. 

If a man who is insolvent induces another tu 
sell him property: on credit, concealing the fact 
of his insolvency, and having the intent not to pay 
for the property, he is guilty of fraud and the 


~ seller may at his election disaffirm the contract 


of sale and recover the goods if no innocent pur- 
chaser has acquired an interest in them. Insol- 


_. ; veney and concealment are not sufficient to annul 


the sale; there must be also the intent not to pay 
for the property, there must be some other deceit 
which puts the seller off his guard and induces 
him to part with his property. 


A Mule Sound “as Far as He Knew.” 


In a case where the vendor if a mule repre- 
sented him to be sound “as far as he knew,” and 
the jury found it was afflicted with a latent (hid- 
den) disease, and the vendor knew, or had reason 
to believe such was the fact, it was held that there 


.were both false representation and concealment. 


The measure of damages, there, was the difference 
between the value of the mule, if it had been 
sound, and if it had been unsound, at the time 
of the sale: 

If a seller represents an article as having a 
certain value (not a mere expression of opinion, 
but a positive assertion of the fact), he is liable 
as on a warranty, though he may not have known 
such representation to be false. 


A Contract Made Through Mistake of Fact. 


If a contract is made through a mistake of 
fact, it cannot be enforced against the dissent 
of one of the parties, because in all contracts both 
parties must assent. If each party was assenting 
to a different contract, there would be no valid 
agreement, notwithstanding it appeared that 
there was mutual consent. There may be a mis- 
take as to the subject-matter of the sale; that is, 
as to the property; it may be about the price, and 
some times about the identity of the other con- 
tracting party. Where the mistake is a mistake 
of one party only, to the contract, and the other 
party does not know of it, the one laboring under 
the mistake must bear the consequences, in the 
absence of any fraud or warranty. 

For instance, if one farmer, the owner of two 
plows of different kinds, and intended for differ- 
ent purposes, and made by different manufac- 
turers—say, Johns and Johnson—should sell to 
another farmer the Johns plow while the pur- 
chaser thought he was buying the Johnson plow, 
the mistake would not invalidate the sale, unless 
the seller knew that the purchaser was making a 
mistake. 


Mistakes as to Identity of Person or Thing. 


As to mistakes as to the identity’of the party 
dealt with, there can be no trouble if the property 
is sold for cash and the money paid. But there 
are cases, for instance, cases of sales on a credit, 
where identity of the parties, or of either of the 
parties, is an important element of the sale. If 
the seller is induced to assent by reason of the 
buyer’s solvency, or where the buyer thinks the 
seller to be his debtor, and therefore has a right 
to a counter-claim or set-off against the price of 
the goods, a mistake as to the person dealt with 
renders the contract voidable for the want of mu- 
tual assent. 

If there should be sold by one man to another 
a mule or horse described as a bay mule or horse, 
when in fact the animal was black in color, it is 





allowable. to show by word of mouth evidence that 
although the animal was black, it was the one 
conveyed. A sale of a yoke of oxen is a valid sale 
if the seller had two usually worked together as 
a voke, and there was but one such yoke, though 
he may have had other oxen. 

Delivery of Property. 


In the absence of an agreement to the contrary, 
the seller is not obliged to send or carry to the 
buyer the property sold. He is only required to 
place it at the disposal of the buyer that it may 
be removed by him. And having done this, he 
can bring an action for goods bargained and sold, 
even though the property may never have left the 
seller’s manual possession. Of course the place 
of delivery may be fixed by the contract of sale, 
and that would control, and the seller would not 
be required to make a tender at any other place, 
and if he did, the buyer would not be required to 
aecept it. But where nothing is said upon the 
subject, it is assumed, and presumed, that the 
property is to be delivered or put at the buyer’s 
disposal at the place where it is when sold, unless 
some other place is required by the nature of the 
article, or by the uses of trade or the previous 
course of dealing between the parties. 


Conditional Sale. 


Our statute law (Revisal of 1905) provides for 
a sale of personal property by which the posses- 
sion can be passed to the buyer, and the title to 
still remain in the seller until the purchase money 
is paid. Such contracts must be in writing and 
registered. Like chattel mortgages, however, they 
are good between the parties without registration, 
or without even being in writing. Registration, 
however, is necessary to protect the seller against 
the claims of purchasers of the property for value. 


W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





A SUCCESSION OF GRAZING CROPS FOR HOGS 


Take Six Acres of Land, Divide it in This Fashion, 
and You Will Know How to Make Money With 
Hogs. 


Messrs. Editors: Any farmer can select a six- 
acre tract of land convenient to his barn and di- 
vide it off as follows: The tract of land selected 
should be rather long and narrow, and a roadway 
should be left along one side. 3 

The first area, Section I., should be seeded to 
grass. In some sections blue grass will be used; 
in others, orchard grass; and still others, Ber- 
muda. The temporary or permanent shelters fo 
the hogs should be erected on this section of land. 
These need cost very little, for a suitable sheiter 
for a brood sow and her litter can be built at a 
cost of $8 or $10. 

Section II. should be seeded to sorghum as 
early in the spring as possible. After it is grazed 
down, seed to winter oats and hairy veteh, or 
crimson clover may be used. This will furnish 
some late fall and early spring grazing. 

On Section Il. sow cowpeas as early in the 
spring as possible. After the cowpeas are grazed 
down, put in erimson clover which will ve avail- 
able early the next spring. 

On Section IV. plant Spanish peanuts. 

On Section V. prepare the land with the zreat- 
est possible care, and seed alfalfa. Alfalfa will 
be the most desirable of all the grazing crops, as 
it can be grazed over two or three times during 
a single season, and will remain on the land for 
several years, if well established. 

Section VI. may be devoted to artichokes to 
furnish feed through the late fall anu winter. 

Some grain should be fed to the hogs on graz- 
ing crops—one to three pounds per day, depend- 
ing on the age and size of the animals. An ear 
or two of corn will often be all that is necessary. 
By using grazing crops the corn ean be made to go 
much further, and a better quality of pork obtain- 
¢d at a lower cost per pound. Hogs kept on 
grazing crops are under the very best sanitary 
condition. The plan suggested will provide graz- 
ing for twenty-five to fifty hogs, depending on 
the character of the land and the cro; season. 

The several areas should not be kept in the 
same crop from year to year, but a rotation 
should be practiced that will enable a variety of 
crops to be grown on the land, and so preserve 
an equilibrium in the soil food supply. The utili- 
zation of grazing crops for pork production is 
a matter worthy of the most scrivus attentiun of 
our farmers. ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Dean and Director Virginia Experiment Station, 

Blacksburg. 





“You will always find it a safe rule to take a 
thing just as quick as it is offered, especially a 
job.”—“Old Gorgon Graham.” 
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VARIETIES OF APPLES. 





Mr. Grabs Discusses the Bonum, Ben Davis, Vir- 
ginia Beauty and Others. 


Messrs. Editors: Many ealls are made. then 
come from far and near, for certain varietic 
fruit. 

This last season a neighbor sold forty 0: {it;\ 
dollars worth of peaches from his orchard. |]. 
had, for his main crop, early peaches; “but,” s::j\' 
he, “if they had been late peaches I could hay. 
sold them for about two hundred dollars.” 

There are certain varieties of the fall and wi), 
ter fruits that always sell well. 

Several years ago I bought about seventy-tiy, 
bushels of Bonum apples from Mr. Jas. R. Jone- 
neur the Pilot Mountain, and stored them in thy: 
cellar. Early in the winter I commenced sellino 
them tu one company at three dollars a barre] — 
and in a few weeks sold all that I had to spare. 
As soon as the Bonum gave out, orders came 
slow. However, there are some few other varictic. 
of apples that are as worthy of being termed 
great (for us) as the Bonum. The Virginia 
Beauty, and Royal Limbertwig, and Bourman’s 
Excelsiour, and the Wine Sap, all these varieties 
are very fine, and all succeed fairly well for us. 
If the Green Cheese were a little larger (and red 
instead of green) it would be one of the finest 
varieties of apples; however, it is fine because 
the quality is very good, and it is usually fre« 
from rotten specks. 

The Candevier is also a very fine apple, but 
fault about it, for this latitude (this section). is 
that the leaves are so subject to disease and fal! 
from the tree before the fruit has time to ripen. 
I do not know where this apple would succeed 
best—except for us, here on the north side ot 
the mountains. 

The original intention, before beginning this 
article, was to notice, mainly, one variety of the 
apples, the Virginia Beauty. It would appea 
humorous, and rather singular, to mention some 
things that have taken place of an excitable na- 
ture amongst some of those who have showed 
great interest in buying some of the fine apples 
called “the Virginia Beauty.” These apples arc 
very secarce—so few trees are planted, and all 
fruit trees are too much neglected. 

The distance from market has been the great 
difficulty of the past, but there is an abundance 
of orehard land near enough to the railroads, 
if those who have it would plant the trees anil 
guitivate the orchards. 
~ The shaded mountain sides of Virginia, as is 
said, produce the Virginia Beauty very abundant- 
ly; and it now costs less than fifty cents to ship 
a barrel of apples from Virginia to Raleigh. The 
Virginia Beauty succeeds fairly well in this sec- 
tion. The place or places for this fruit to do wel! 
for us, would be on the shaded sides of the tall 
hills and the mountains, and in the shade of the 
houses—rather, the shaded sides on the high hills. 
1 have less than a bushel of Virginia Beauty in 
the cellar now (November 20th), but few, ot 
course, but large and nice and sound; and they are 
in shape to keep half of the little lot for Christ- 
mas, and the “better half” for Easter. 

Mr. Jones, mentioned above, helped me to find 
these few fine apples, and a fair lot of other ap- 
ples, in the orchards near the Pilot Mountain. | 
suggested the planting of trees of the Virginia 
Beauty in that section; but his answer was, “Vir- 
ginia is the place for this apple, and on the north 
side of the Pilot Mountain;” but the trees are 
not there. However, the varieties of apples men- 
tioned in this article termed “great,” are usually 
scarce, at the most; and the evidence, from firs: 
to last, shows that when an orchard is planted 1! 
is rather the surest rule to plant a variety. 

Mr. Jones’s advice has been all the while tv 
“plant a variety.” Professor Massey is not quite 
able to recommend the Ben Davis (and there is 
no dispute with him on this), but only by finding 
a fair crop of Ben Davis near the Pilot Mountain 
I have succeeded to get in a lot of very sound 
apples—such as bid fair to keep on up to April. 
and later. 

Of course, the Bonum is a “great apple,” and. 
when planting trees years ago, I tried to select 
Bonum mostly, but last fall the Bonum in this 
section fell before gathering time. The Bonum 
hung on better up in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
than for us. 


Now, while the above article may be termed 
“lengthy” by some of those who are well ac- 
auainted with the fine fruits of the various 
States, it is not presented as something that 
would do full justice to the subject involved, but 
rather to call attention to these things. 

W. F. GRABS. 

Stokes Co., N. CO. 
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THE HOG---THE POOR FARMER’S FRIEND. 





Farmers Who Cannot Buy Expensive Cattle or Horses Can Make Money 
Growing Hogs --No. 11 of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Messrs, Editors: If there is any 
breed of live stock that ean truth- 
fully be called the poor farmer’s 
hreed, it is the hog, as there is no 
question but that a small amount of 
money invested in good hogs will pay 
a greater and quicker profit than the 
same amount invested in any other 
sort of live stock. 

The Tenant Farmer’s Friend. 


I make this statement without fear 


of suecessful contradiction. The hog! 


has been rightfully named the “mort- 
gage lifter.” And yet I know of no 
class of stock that is being more neg- 
lected in the South, by the very class 
of men that ought to be the first to 
avail themselves of the benefits of 
this. most profitable animal, viz., the 
poor tenant farmer. The writer lives 
in a section where there is a large 
elass of tenant farmers whose main 
money erop is corn, and yet there is 
not one of them in fifty who grows 
more than one or two hogs per year; 
an instead of raising these few, they, 
almost to a man, buy the pigs at $3 
each when from four to five weeks 
old. 

The writer of this has raised hogs 


_ ever since he was old enough to get 


out of the way of the not overly 
friendly advances of the older female 
portion of this great meat-making 
fraternity, and thinks he knows what 
he is talking about when he says the 
manager of every two-horse farm 
(there ought to be no one-horse 
farm) should be the owner of one or 
more good sows. 


A Personal Experience That Proves the 
Case. 


On Sunny Home Farm we keep an 
average of about seven brood sows, 
and, if my readers will excuse the 
reference to nry personal business, [ 
wish to prove the statement just 
made as to hog profits by the record 


_of some of these old ladies. 


First we will look at the record of 
the one the boy calls “Old Whitie”’— 
a high-grade Poland China, with a 
sprinkling of old Todd Improved 
Chester White blood, which accounts 
for her color. My record shows that 
“Whitie” farrowed during the year 
1905 twenty-four pigs that were sold 
at an average age of four weeks at 
three dollars each, a total of seventy- 
two dollars. 

Another sow, a pure Poland China, 
purchased in August, 1905, with sev- 
en pigs by her side (the other three 
had been sold for $33.50), has the 
following to her credit: three of the 
pigs which came with her sold at $3 
each, two sold at $5 each, and the two 
best sow pigs, reserved for breeders, 
were easily worth $5 each at weaning 
age. She farrowed December 3, 
1905, eleven more pigs, which were 
all gone January 6, 1906, at $3 each; 
total to date, $62. And she claims 
that she will farrow at least ten more 
May ist. 


What is the Cost of Keeping the Sows? 


It might be interesting now to 
know the cost of maintaining. one of 
these sows for a year. Eight ears 
per day of good sound corn (or its 
equivalent in other grain) will, we 
find, keep one of these sows in good 
breeding condition, if given good per- 
manent Japan clover pasture in sum- 


_ mer and some clover and pea-vine hay 


in winter. The 2,920 ears of corn 
consumed in a year will shell about 
twenty-eight bushels, and cost about 
$14. We will allow $1.50 for pasture 
and $2.50 for hay, with $1.80 inter- 
est on average value of sows ($30), 
giving us a total cost per year of 
$29.80, with food figured at market 
price. Substracting this amount from 
the income from the sale of “Whit- 





ie’s” product, $72), leaves us $42.20 
clear profit, or about 130 per cent 
on value of sow. 


Over 100 Per Cent Profit Per Sow. 


The sales from the second sow 
named will amount to close to $85 
for the year, giving a profit to her 
credit of $55.20, or a little more than 
166 per cent. 

Now, will some reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer tell us of a legiti- 


-mate business that will pay a greater 


profit on the investment, or name any 
good reason why our tenant farmer 
should not raise these pigs for him 
self ? 

It must be understood that these 
are not pure-bred sows, but just good 
big roomy grades, such as any man 
can purchase at from $25 to $35 each. 
We want sows of good length, not 
too short a nose, a big middle and 
standing on short legs, and when they 
fail to produce at least eight pigs 
at a litter, and five litters in two 
years, we proceed to collect their life 
insurance money at once. Breeding 
this sort of a sow to a good blocky 
Berkshire boar gives us a pig that 
will make 200 pounds gross at six 
months, or 300 to 350 pounds net at 
one year. 


The Money in Feeding Hogs for Pork. 


Let us look now to the hog feed- 
ing side of the question. In the 
spring of 1901 there was farrowed on 
our place a litter of eleven pigs. 
One sow pig was reserved for a 
breeder—the above named “Whitie” 
sow; the other ten were weaned at 
two months old, and had cost us for 
their own and mother’s feed about 
one dollar each. From that time 
they had the run of a good pasture 
(Japan clover and blue grass), and 


were fed about two pounds each per} 
day of middlings at a cost of about: 


twenty-five cents per day. About Au- 
gust Ist they were rung and turned 
into a large field of cowpeas that 
was being grown for hay. The mid- 
dlings after about ten days was cut 
down to almost nothing and some 
new corn given in its place. Septem: 
ber 1st the pea-vines were cut for 
hay, when the shoats had only the 
gleanings of the field and all the corn 
they would clean up twice per day. 
The pigs were sold November Ist at 
$5.50 per hundred gross and weighed 
220 pounds each, the ten bringing 
$121. They had ‘consumed sixty-five 
bushels of corn, which at that time 
was worth forty cents per bushel, 
making their corn cost me $26. Dur- 
ing the two months previous to the 
time they were turned into the pea 
field they had consumed $15 worth of, 
ship stuff and about $9.60 worth of 
corn, making the whole cost of feed- 
ing the pigs $42.60. Adding to this 
their first cost $10, brings the total 
cost of the $121 worth of pork to 
$52.60, leaving a balance of $68.40, 
to be divided between the pea-field 
and the credit column. 

Please take off your hat to the old 
sow! A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Brydville, Va. 





The word “graft,” which has been 
so common the past year or two, 1s to 
appear in the dictionaries. The 
Greensboro News says it is to appear 
in the Standard Dictionary with the 
definition given it by Governor Folk, 
of Missouri, which defines its mean- 
ing as applied to public affairs as fol- 
lows: “One who fastens himself on 
the people either with or without the 
sanction of the law, and draws an un- 
just profit from the people.”—Ex- 
change. 





Least said, soonest mended. 


BUTTER MAKING ON THE FARM. 








1V.— Marketing. 


Messrs. Editors: Where it is dif- 
ficult to keep butter cool until it 
reaches the consumer, there is no bet- 
ter package in which to market it 
than the common glazed stone jars. 
These packages are especially to be 
recommended for local trade. For 
fancy trade, one pound prints wrap- 
ped in parchment paper are the most 
popular. These prints are made with 
a small hand printer which should 
have the manufacturer’s monogram 
cut into it. The imprint of the mon- 
ogram in the butter will serve as a 
guarantee of its genuineness. It is 
also desirable to have some neat let- 
tering on the parchment wrapper, 
such for example, as Faney Dairy 
Butter, Cold Spring Dairy Butter, 
Golden Jersey Butter, ete. Prints 
must be kept cold to preserve their 
attractive rectanguar appearance. 


Where butter is made in rather 


and you will find both pleasure and 
profit in farm butter-making. 
JOHN MICHELS, 
Associate Professor On Husbandry. 
and Dairying, Clemson College, 


S.C. 











large quantity and _ shipped some 
distance without ice, the regular ten 
or twenty pound wooden tub is the 
most satisfactory. These tubs should 
be sealded in hot water and then 
soaked in cold water several hours 
before using. When treated in this 
way, and lined with parchment pape, 
butter will keep remarkably well in 
these packages. Other packages are 
found on the market, such as the Gem 
fibre parchment lined, pasteboard 
boxes and the Bradley wooden boxes 
holding from two to ten pounds 
each, Ne 

With the small butter producer the 
greatest trouble is finding a suitable 
market for his product. It is cus- 
tomary with most of these producers 
to sell their butter to the country 


grocer who, as a rule, makes little ; 


discrimination .in the quality of the 
butter, the good and the poor selling 
for practically the same price. No 


producer of good butter ean afford 


to market his butter in the country 
stores. Those who have made farm 
butter-making a suecess have invari- 
ably catered to private trade, or have 
sold their butter to well-known but- 
ter dealers. A great deal of butter 
eould be sold in villages, towns and 
cities at twenty-five to thirty cents 
a pound, which would bring only 
twelve or fifteen cents in the country 
stores. Seek therefore private cus- 
tomers who are willing to pay for a 
good product, and if these are not 
within easy reach by road, try to 
reach them by rail. Ten pounds of 
butter may easily be sent fifty or 
sixty miles by express for twenty-five 
cents. Twenty pounds may be sent 
for about thirty cents; and it is pos- 
sible to send fifteen and twenty 
pound packages 150 miles for fifty 
cents. It is certainly a business prop- 
osition rather to pay three or even 
four cents a pound expressage than 
to lose ten or fifteen cents a pound 
by selling it to the country grocer. 


Make a good quality of butter, put 
it up in neat and attractive pack- 


ages, and sell it to select customers. 








AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 
You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it It were for 
itself in 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willisenda Per- 
fection Churn at a t's 
rice to introduce it. rite 
or circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. : 





THE “PEERLESS” 
PEA HULLER. 


Indestructible teeth. 
Hulls Peas, Sorghum 
Seed, Kaffir Corn and 
Vélvet Beans. Write 
for delivered prices to 


PEERLESS PEA HUL- 
LER CO., 


DALTON, - GEORGIA. 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS 


GOOoD’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap Ko. 3 


Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of Agri. and State 
Stations. T 
cide, 50-lb. 


keen, $2.0 1001. Keen fus0 halt barrel. 
3 4 4 
€0lb., lb; #25 1b. “or bovki 
ate Pe Mis GOOD, nal Maker, ee 
089-41 N. Front Street, fledelphia, Pe 
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Cie 
With a FOLDING SAWIN’? MACHINE. 9 CORDS t ¥ 
10 hours. Send for FREE illus. catalogue " Cone comin 
mertn and testimonials from thousands, First order secures 
Foldiag Sawing Mach. Co., 16 So. Clinton St., Chicago, a 





The Townsend Wire Stretcher 


is the most easily attached 
or detached of any imple- 
ment made. Stretches to 
last post as well as to any. 
Steel grips that never slip. 
Can be gotatany Hardware 
store. Write for circulars. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

F. P. TOWNSEND. Paint Post, N. Y, 


DRAUGHON’S 
RustnesCobleges 


Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta, Knoxville and 
Nashville. Positions secured or money 
refunded. A\lso BY MAIL. Catalogue 
will convince you that Draughon’sis THE 
BEST Send for it. 











in Choicest Garden Seeds. $1’8 worth 
of Universal Premium Coupons free 
with every order. 

BOLGIANO’S SEED STORE, BALTIMORE. 


Fine Farming Lands for Sale. - 


I.—152 acres, two miles East of Capitol Build- 
ing, Raleigh. New dwelling, new barn, on 
fine gravelroad. Allcleared land except 
25 to 80 acres in second growth «pine— 


0) for 50c. worth of leading 1906 Novelties 





$4,000. 

II.—400 acres—Swift Creek ss 7 miles 
South west of Raleigh—good dwelling and 
barn. Upwards of acres in fine second 
growth pine—about 3 miles of railroad— 


Bart M. Gatling, 


Carolina Trust Building, Raleigh, N. C. 





THE T. G. WILSON 


Fruit and Vegetable Ganner. 








i 
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The only complete one on the market. 
Saves time, fuel and labor. Need neither 
cook stove nor furnace. The Canner weighs 
only 27 pounds, and can be used either 
within doors or out under the trees The 
baskets carry 16 3-lb. or 20 2-lb. cans, Ca- 
pacity from 400 to 1,000 cans per day. 

If you should buy any other Canner on 
the market, you will regret it after seeing 


THE T. G. WILSON. 


gas” Send for circular. Address, 


r. 


H. & S. M. WILSON, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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Farmers Everywhere Are Expected 
Cent. Below 


What shali the cotton area of the 
South be in i964 This question can 
be asked by anyone: It ean alone be 
definitely and correctly answered by 
that great army of cotton growers, 
who will solve the problem for them- 
selves and the world within the next 
ninety days. ‘The great Cotton Con- 
vention, which met at New Orleans, 


\La., January 11-13, 1906, and the 


Executive Committee of the South- 


‘ern Cotton, Association, which con- 


vened at the same place on January 
15th, both, harmoniously and with- 
out a dissenting voice, passed and 
recommended the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Believing that the 25 per cent re- 
duction in cotton acreage, recom- 
mended and_ insisted upon by the 
Southern Cotton Association at its 
meeting at New Orleans, La., a year 
ago was eminently wise and salutary, 
this committee suggests with all the 
insistence at its command that for 
the year 1906 the Cotton Association 
endeavor to continue that work, to 
the end that the original 25 per cent 
reduction from the acreage of 1904 
may be accomplished in the year 
1906.” 

It is generally admitted that the 


‘reduction in cotton acreage for 1908 


amounted to an average of 15 per 
eent. The demand for a full redue- 
tion of 25 per cent from the enorm- 
ous area planted in 1904 would mean 
that we must still further reduee the 
area planted in 1906 from that of 
1905 at least 10 per cent. ‘Those far- 
mers who reduced their cotton acre- 
age 25 per cent last year will not be 
asked to reduce again this year, but 
they wil be expected to hold their 
acreage down to that planted last 
year. Those farmers who did not re- 
duce last year are expected to cut 
their acreage 25 per cent this year. 
The man who reduced 15 per cent 
last year is expected to cut his acre- 
age another 10 per cent this year. 
In other words, it is imperative that 
the cotton area planted on every 
farm in the South this year shall be 
at least 25 per cent less than that 
planted in the spring of 1904. 

This is easily understood and 
should be strictly carried into prac- 
tical operation if the advice of the 
best brains from leading Southern 
farmers, the Southern Cotton Asso- 
ciation and the perils of over-produc- 
tion are to be heeded. The farmers 
are generally getting into a position 
of thrift and independence. ‘This is 
due to the fact that for the past few 
years, with but one exception, the 
crops of cotton grown, have not ma- 
teriaHy exceeded the demands for 
consumption, and fairly good prices 
have prevailed. 


Diversification the Watchword. 


That the area planted in cotton 
last year was too large there can be 
no. question of doubt. But for the 
bad climatic conditons prevailing in 
the Southwestern States, we would 
have produced over 12,000,000 bales 
and suffered a tremendous depression 
in prices. With the area planted in 
1905, which amounted to 27,000,000 
acres, it is easily possible, with nor- 
mal] seasons, to produce a crop of 13,- 
000,000 bales. What is the sensible 
thing to do; cut the acreage and hold 
production within the limits of con- 
sumption at good prices, or plant 
largely, produce  superabundantly 
and sell at ruinous prices? This is 
the question which now confronts ev- 
ery cotton grower in the South. Di- 
versification is the key-note to the 
proper solution of the problem. 
Plant more land in food-supply 
crops; less land in cotton; live at 
home, and sell your staple crops 


to Reduce Acreage Twenty-Five Per 
That of 1904. 


slowly, and at prices showing a profit 
on the year’s labor. Cotton is to-day 
the cheapest commodity on the mar- 
ket, figuring the true cost of its pro- 
duction. 

The true doctrine of diversification 
and reduction in cotton acreage will 
be preached from from every hill- 
top and valley, by the officers and 
members of the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation, during the next ninety 
days. The entire Southern press will 
be urged to lift its voice, in behalf 
of these two fundamental proposi- 
tions upon which the South must 
stake her fortunes in 1906. The wise 
man will heed this advice, and exer- 
cise every possible influence over any 
of his neighbors who are not dis- 
posed to exercise prudence before it 
is too late. Make your farms self- 
sustaining and grow happy and pros- 
perous. 

As the markets of the world are 
gradually broadened and the demand 
inereases, then, and not till then, let 
the acreage planted in cotton be in- 
creased. Regulate the supply to meet 
the present existing demand for con- 
sumption, and thereby have a con- 
trolling voice in the prices of the raw 
product, when the legitimate laws 
of supply and demand are recklessly 
disregarded. The farmers are the 
arbiters of their future fortunes. We 
will point the way to suecess. Pause 
and refleet before it is too late. 

HARVIE JORDAN, 
President Southern Cotton Associa- 
tion. 





RALLY TO THE COTTON ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Every Man, Whether One-Horse or 
Twenty-Horse Farmer, Should Join, 
Cut 1905 Acreage 10 Per Cent., and 
Stay in the Fight. 


Messrs. Editors: The man who 
‘‘vee-haws” the mule back and forth 
in the cotton field is attracting as 
much attention at this time from 
the world as did Japan and Russia 
a year ago. 

And while there was more or less di- 
vision of opinion as to those fighting 
countries, there is no division of sen- 
timent in regard to this fight by 
which we are determined to free our- 
selves from the deathly cluteh of the 
eotton speculator. We have the sym- 
pathy of all the world; we are spoken 
of kindly in all the languages of the 
world where we are known. 

Kvery business, every profession, 
in the United States bids us God- 
speed in our effort to east off the 
grip of the speeulator. The Presi- 
dent, his Cabinet and all officials are 
in full sympathy with our fight. 

Recently I visited Baltimore and 
the large cities of Virginia. The 
business and professional men of 
these cities received me as the rep- 
resentative of the cotton farmers of 
North Carolina, in a most hospitable, 
cordigl, friendly way. It was diffi- 
cult for.me to get out of their of- 
fices. They were eager to hear all 
about our intentions. “Will you 
plant less cotton?” they ask. “Will 
you hold to your cotton and sell by 
advice of the Southern Cotton Asso- 
ciation?” Then (as time was limit- 
ed) I must go. These busy men 
follow me to the door, and to a man 
they all say, “Our future business 
depends upon the cotton farmer—tell 
them to reduce their acreage and 
grow only sufficient cotton for the 
demands of the world.” 

Thus we are regarded as the maker 





or destroyer of future business, not 
only of our own cities but those 
cities through which come much of 
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out a liberal amount of PoTa 
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in the fertilizer—not less than 


ten per cent. It must be in the 


form of Sulphate of PoTAsH of 
highest quality. 


“Plant Food” and “Truck Farming” are two practica! 
books which tell of the successful growing of potatoes and the 


other garden truck—sent free to those who write us for them. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
New York—93 Nassau Street, or Atlanta, Ga.—22)4 So. Broad Street. 
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To Buy 


We Will Let You Use an F 
American Manure Spreader ree 


It’s just like this, manufacturer. Our ample capital enables us 
t ll S d ] 
Oo sell our Spreaders on long time. 
S be need an American Manure We sell direct to you because we want 
Pt will iii tie ' P - ease in close touch with users of our 
e value of eve preaders. 
bit of manure you put on your tin This way we get a chance to tell you 
Te will cea eve * how to use them to best advantage and why 
will pulverize and break it up, our way will give best results 


F so it will mix with the soil easily. We will teli you all about Manure 


And it will distri Spreaders, and how to spread manure, so 
Gunde eamaien 4 “3 ny rere — 50 that you will be able to select a size best 
very Square foot of land will get its suited to your needs—and you have our 5 


share. sizes and 9 styles to select from. 
The other reasons you will find When you buy from us you get just 


: the ki re 
out yourself just as soon as you try — you should have to do your work 


the Spreader. _ don’t belong to any trust. 
; e are an independent concern. 
da = a let you try it for 30 Write today for our FREE catalog. 
y xpense, Tell us how much land you own, how many 
We send you the Spreader and prepay horses you keep and how many head of 
the freight. You use it a month. Before cattle, sheep and hogs you have, and we will 
the 30 days are up, you will wonderhow you give youthe Government statistics as to the 
ever got on without it. angual value of your manure crop. 
The Spreader will practically earn its We will also send you a little booklet 
‘own cost before you send us a cent. telling all about “‘Our New Selling Plan.” 
We give you a liberal allowance of time It will interest you and save you money. 
in which to pay for it. Ask at once. You will be glad if youdo. 


And if you shouldn’t find it exactly as WHAT MR. HILL SAYS: 
represented, you sendit back at our expense, NANTICOKE, Pa.. Dec. 12, 1905 
and the trial costs you not a shilling. AuME H + Co... Detroit. Mich 

We can affurd to make you this offer ee eee gta ys notes, 
because we know that our American Spread- duly signed, for spreader. 

_ — tojpen veut ” —— principles, and a I am —— se rey construction of 
a ey will stand the Test. e American Spreader, ail its parts seem tobe 
They represent twenty-five years study made for long service. The work it performs in 

Pphragt A gis three minutes is better than I have been able to 

and experience. Their good points arethe go with the fork in 25 to30 minutes and I antici. 

It of our knowledge of field needs. W ¢ Yr ing Lhave 
resu g n 3. We pate its results to be far ahead of anything I have 
have developed them along practical lines. ad in the past, especially on the hay-fields, as it 

American Spreaders are carefully and ‘ines the manure into such small particles as not 


sensibly constructed, and they show it to smother the smallest tuft of grass. Your coar- 
i , teous treatment and prompt shipment of machine 
We own and operate the largest Manure leaves nothing to be desired and I have no hesita- 


Spreader plant in the World. We turn out tion in saying I am a well satisfied customer. . 
more machines every year than any other ' WILLIAM. J. HILL, Nanticoke, Pa. 


American Harrow Co., 7128 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. ; 
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the necessities that we must have.| not contract to deliver any cotton in 
Business men are willing to help;| October or November at any price: 
they are helping: but, my farmer; frown down any merehant who may 
friend, where do you stand? Tell} offer to buy your 1906 crop. 
me, are you as an individual—one- Cut your acreage 10 per cent prow 
horse or twenty-horse farmer—lend-| 1905 planting. We must do it, if w 
ing your influence, your time, your! are to sell the next crop at a proilit. 
money, your brains, to make your| Never mind Texas; we have nothins 
Association grow? Are you talk-| to do with other States. Our loyal! 
ing to your neighbor, who may not| to the Southern Cotton Associatin 
be informed as you are? Have you| is to see that North Carolina—as =" 
organized a township club? Do you| always has been and always will be— 
attend its meetings regularly ? is first to the front and last to lav 
Men, ‘men, open your eyes, see the} down arms. C. C. MOORE, | | 
opportunity you now have to better| President N. C. Division South Cot- 
your condition and afford comforts ton Association. 
to vour dear wife and children. 
Talk to your wife, show her the 
present conditions, as brought about! Says the New York Evening Post: 
by the mighty effort of the Cotton! “A great cavalry leader Joseph 
Association; tell that wife to regard; Wheeler undoubtedly was before he 
her husband as an army deserter was| was twenty-seven years of age. Robt- 
regarded, if he now deserts or does} E. Lee ranked him next to J. E. Bb. 
not volunteer into the great ranks of | Stuart, who is admitted to have been 
the organization. the greatest cavalry genius produced 
Do not sell spot cotton now. Do’ on either side during the Civil War.” 
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SOUTH CAROLINA LIVE ¢TOCK 
ASSOCIATION. 





Program of the Fourth Annual Meet- 
ing February 8 and 9, 1906, Y. M. C. 
A. Hall, Columbia. 


Messrs. Editors: Enclosed here- 
with please find program of the next 
meeting of ouf South Carolina Live 
Stock Association, which I would be 
vlad to have you publish in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Cotton Plant. 
I would also be glad if you would an- 
ounce, in this connection, that rail- 
road rates for this oceasion will be 
reduced to one and one-third fare 
plus twenty-five cents for the round 
trip, on the certificate plan. If the 
railroad agent has no certificates for 
this purpose, the purchaser should 
buy a straight ticket to Columbia 
and take a receipt stating that the 
ticket was purchased for the purpose 
of attending the meeting of the Ag- 
ricultural Society and the Live Stock 
Association. This receipt will insure 
the allowance being made on the re- 
turn ticket. 

Very respectively yours, 
B. H. RAWL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
.Clemson College, S. C. 





First session, 10 a. m., Thursday, 
February 8th— 

Report of the President—Mr. B 
Harris, Pendleton, S. C. 

“Practical Stock Feeding in South 
Carolina”—Dr. Tait Butler, Raleigh. 
N. C. 

“The Dual Purpose Cattle: The 
Cattle for the South’—Tlon. Samuel 
B. Woods, Charlottesville, Va. 

General Discussion. 


x + + 


Second session, 2.30 3. m.. Thurs- 
day, February &th— 

Business session, to include reports 
of all committees and vice-presi- 
dents. 

Election of officers. 


= + 


Third session, 8 p. m., Thursday, 
February 8th— 

“Southern Dairy Markets”—Prof. 
John Michels, Clemson College, S. C. 

“Dairying in South Carolina”— 
Prof. Ed. H. Webster, Chief Dairy 
Division, U. S. Department of Agri- 
eulture. 

General discussion. 

* * % 


Fourth session, 10 a. m., Friday, 
February 9th— 

“Beef Cattle’ in the South’—Prof. 
Geo. M. Rommel, Animal Husband- 
man, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. ; 

“Sheep Raising in South Caro- 
lina”—Mr. T. L. Bulow, Ridgeway, 
S. C. 





Fifth session, 2.30 p. m., Friday, 
February 9th— 

Stock judging—a demonstration at 
Dr. J. E. Heise’s stable. 

“Beef Cattle and Hogs”—Prof. 
Geo. M. Rommel, Animal Husband- 
man, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“Diary Cattle’—Prof. Jno. Mich- 
els, Clemson College, S. C. 

“Mules”—Hon. James Stackhouse, 
Marion, S, C. 

“Sheep’—Mr. T. L. Bulow, Ridge- 
way, S. C. 

Sixth session, 8 p. m., Friday, Feb- 
ruary 9th— 

“Poultry Raising in South Caro- 
lina”—Hon. Theo. FE. F, olzhouser, 
Columbia, S. C. 

“The Influence of Fever Tieks on 
the Cattle Industry’—Prof. Louis 
A. Klein, Clemson, S. C, 

Genera] Discussion. 
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Buys For Her Friends. 


Glenshaw, Pa., Oct. 20th, 1994, 

‘Dear Sir:—Inclosed find $1.00 for which 
please send me two boxes of Tetterine for 
my friends. It is s0 good that I bave told a 
great many people about it and I bope that 
they will send to you for it. Mrs. Henrinetta 
Herron.” 

Tetterine destroys the diseases germs in all 
forms of skin diseases. 50c. a box. 

J.T. SHUPTRINKE, Mfr., Savannah, Ga. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Fruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
‘ree Catalogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher 
man Heights, Tenn. | 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 























BARRED ROKS, Bf. Wyandottes. Bf. ; 
Orringtons, Cornish Indians; Pairs, Psns, 
Trios: single birds, 7Fe. to $1.26. P. H. POIN- 
DEXTER, Donnatba, N.C. 





BARGAIN—Gasoline Engine — Portable. 
Stardard make. been used but a short time, 
Condition guaranteed. Answer quick, Ad- 
dress B. M. C., care of Progressive Farmer. 





CORN AND COTTON SEED FOR SALE— 
Russell Big Boll, er ge Improved and 
King Cotton Seed, and Cocke’s Prolific and 
Weekley’s Improved Corn, on ear, Grown on 
separate farms and for several years from 
ecarfully selected seed. B. W. KILGORE, 
Raleigh, N. C. | 





KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve yovr Farm by us- 
ing Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal. or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
testimonials, write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
ton, N.C. 





BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock Cock to im- 
prove your chicken stock. Several nice ones 
for sale by MRS. C. C. MOORE, Charlotte, 








WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER. Statesville, N. C. | 










harples nt yout : 


@ want you fo know Tubular 
so op -908 -W-OF Cream Separators as they are} 
CREAM. SEPARATORS 


Investigate the low can and enclosed gears, 
Tubulars have neither oil cups, tubes, nor 
ma — ee as holes—they oil themselves. They have 
bowls without complicated inside parts—hold the world’s record for clean 
skimming, durability, capacity, easy turning and easy washing—sive half 
the work--greatly increase the amount and quality of butter—are wholly unlike all 
other separators. Write for catalog R-283 . 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 























Chicago, Ill. 





Toronto, Can. 
















CLIMB OVER— . 
Can’t Hurt It 


All Stock SQUARE 
Proof . MESH 
is built scientifically.“ We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten. | 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durable. Made in ail heights and for 
4 ailpurposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. | 
} Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 


Dillon = Griswold Wire Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling 






























































Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 
Cert loath a SB hae veto ae a 





Stamp Anchered or Sali Ancheris 
A minute aad @ halfis all it takes for the 
the wire th patent 


{ COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, | 


Grub and Stump Machine. rite for free {illustrated catalogue, 
Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World, 
, Established 1884, ~ 


MILNE MFG. CO., : age, 
878 Sth St., Menmouth, tli. : a : ——- 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A LEVEL 
write for descriptive circulars of the ROSTROM IM- 
PROVED FARM and BUILDERS -1EVELS. Practical 
up-to date ipstruments that any one can use. Recom- 
mended by professional men of repute and by the most 
progressive farmersof the country for Terracing, Irriga- 
lion, Drainage and Kuilding purposes. 

Price $10.00 ard $2000 inc!uding Telescope, Tripod and 
Rod. Without Telescope $5.00. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO., 25 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1866. CROWNING TRIUMPH FoR 
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Two of the most prominent Colleges ‘in the | 
South after critical examination of several dif- ) i 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU-, 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two > 
and the other six. { 
This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
quaiities and great durability of the “MATHU- 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so y 
long recognized as the “LEADER” and 
“WA VORITE” piano of thé South. 
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Cash or 
Easy Payments 


PULYS 


AY 


( Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 
if not—can be returned at our expense. Catalogue and full 
4 information mailed upon request. ? 


) MATHUSHEK PIANO MEG. CO., 


4 NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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34,000 IN USE. 
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Early Jersey Wakefield, 7 Charleston fLarge’.Type 
The Earliest Cabbage Grown. ,. 


i 

Guar antee grown in the open fleld, 
These plants can be reset in the interior of the Southern 
fii mature a head of Cabbage Two to Three weeks sooner than if you grew you 

My Largest Customers are the Market Gardeners near the interior Towns and Cities of the South. 
BAGE, for that eed sep Fg mane 7 pee ad their —e ane 

I also grow a full line of other Plants and Fru rees, such a 

PEACH, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY AND APRICOT TREES, FIG BUSHES, AND GRAPE VINES. 


Special Terms to Persons Who Make up Club Orders. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WM. C. GERATY, - 


EARLY CABBAGE PLANTS GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASER. 





oo eee TRAM & 


Succession, 


Head Variety.'’ 


PRICE: In lots of 1 to 4 m., at $1.50 per m., 5 tog m. at $1.25 per m., 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 
F. 0. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. C. My Special Express Rate on Plants ts Very Low. 


ve purchaser sat 


f urchase price to any customer who is di , U8 a 
on Seacoast of nk denen, Append 3 p 4 lants that can be grown in the United States. 


in a climate that is just suited to growing the hardiest 


States during the months of January, February and March. They wi 
r own plants in hot beds and cold frames. 


AWBERRY, SWEET POTATO, TOMATO, EGG PLANT AND PEPPER PLANTS; APPLE, 


Short Stemmed Flat Dutch, 
Largest and,Latest Cabbage. 


‘Augusta Tracker, 
“ Wakefield, 2d. Earliest. ‘The Earliest Flat A'little later than 


., Succession. 


ssatisfied at end ofseason. These plants are 
1 stand severe cold without being injured, 


Their profit depends upon them having EARLY CAB-. 


9061 SUJINO1SND GISILVS OOOL Y3A0 3AVH AAON | 


BOX 88, YOUNG’S ISLAND, S. C. 
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His Valentines: 


To Maud I'll send a valentine 
_ All tinsel, bows and gilded lace; 
She’s such a young sweetheart of 


mine 
That gifts like these will be in 
place; 
She’ll dance for joy, because, you 


see, 
My sweetheart Maud is only three! 


To my old sweetheart, grandma dear, : 
T’ll send a parcel, trim and neat; 
Contents I need not mention here— 
Something to wear, or drink, or 

eat; 
No matter! She’ll consider it 


For quiet May I’ll buy and send 
A pretty book to read betimes 
(She my good comrade is, 
friend) ; 
To saucy Lil some saucy rhymes; 
To Ethel flowers; and then—ah, well, 
To her whose name I will not tell, 


and 


Whose tender eyes before me shine, 
Whose sweet face haunts me, an- 





gel fair, 
I dare not write a valentine. 
I breathe, instead, a trembling 
prayer 
(So dear she is, so far apart), 
And send her, silently, my heart! 


—Madeline S. Bridges. 





The valentine for her most fit. 








WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN. 


Two February Birthdays Which Should 


Inspire All Americans to Higher Ideals 


and Nobler Living. 


Great things have happened to our 
nation in the month of February. 
But there are two days in it which 
have a_ luster all their own: the 
twenty-second, because on that day 
in the year 1732 was born George 
Washington; and the twelfth,because 
on that day was born Abraham Lin- 
coln in the year 1809. For the sake: 
of that which these two men wrought, | 
to make and to keep these United 
States a nation, these two birthdays | 
shine amongst all the days of the} 
calendar like stars of the first magni- | 
tude. | 

There have been twenty-tive Presi- | 
dents of this nation. Washington was' 
the first, Lincoln the sixteenth. Al- 
most without exception our Presi-, 





“He knew to bide his time 
Till the wise years decide.” 


After the sure verdict of the years— 
for they are our wisest judges—he, 
like Washington, is loved of all 
Americans. 


While Washington and _ Lincoln 
shared this ,common experience at 
the hands of smaller men, they were 
in personal characteristics as wide 
apart as men can well be. Washing- 
ton was the soldier, dignified, re- 
served, aristocratic, one of the rich- 
est men of his day and a member of 
the highest social circle; Lincoln was 
the politician—the noblest of callings 
—uneouth at first glanee, born in 
poverty, and spending all his early 























A LINCOLN 


dents have been good and patriotic | 
men. Compared with any other line | 
of rulers in any country, they are 
probably superior in intelligence and 
character. Some of them were fam- 
ous men whose names and thoughts 
are factors in our national life to- 
day. But there is that in the service 
of these two which has placed them 
in the esteem of their countrymen 
above and apart from all the others, 
and their names, like their birthdays, 
are linked together. 

This praise was not always theirs. 
Each of them passed through the or- 
deal of abuse and of calumny. To 
each was meted out not only that bit- 
terness which cuts and wounds, but 
what is harder for true men to bear, 
the suspicion of mean motives and of 
false ideals. 

Against the background of glory 
in which the figure of Washington is 
seen by our generation we seldom re- 
member that when he delivered his 
last address to Congress there were 
men in that body who publicly thank- 
ed God that George Washington no 
longer endangered the government by 
his presence. 

Lincoln’s life lies nearer our own 
time: Men are now living who knew 
the bitter and the cruel things which 
were suid of him. i 
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manhood in a frontier society. What 
did they have in common that could 
raise them so high in honor that they 
stand together and alone? 

It was this: To the great essential 
qualities of character which gooa 
men must have—energy, sincerity, de- 
votion, moral courage, unselfish pur- 
pose—each of these two men added 
that rarest of all human endowments 
which we call common sense—that is, 
the ability to think straight, the pow- 
er to see both sides of a question. 

It was the quality of the clear 
mind, crowning their other great 
qualities, which brought these men to 
greatness. Other men there were, just 
as patriotic, just as brave, some who 
were more clever—for the ability- to 
think straight is a very different 
thing from mere intellectual clever- 
ness. Indeed, in the greatest men 
there is a certain simplicity of mind 
which teaches them to go straight at 
the truth, and to be satisfied with 
nothing short of it. Washington and 
Lincoln had this simplicity of great 
souls. It was in this that they came 
together, and in virtue of it they so 
wrought as to be reckoned in the 
company of the immortals of all 
times and of alk-lands. 

As we honor their names in these 
February days. let us take into our 








problems of to-day at least these les- 
sons from their lives. In our country 
.the path to the highest service may 
lie either through riches or through 
poverty. A man’s true place on his 
country’s roll of honor is not fixed 
by the accusations of small or mean 
men. He who aspires to the highest 
service and to true leadership must 
have not only sincerity and moral 
purpose and unselfish devotion, but 
he must also think clearly. . If we 
may bear in mind these things, we 
shall be able to judge fairly the men 
and the measures of our own day, 
and to work for the nation in the 
spirit of Washington and of Lincoln. 
—Henry S. Pritchett, President of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in the Youth’s Companion. 





SOME VALENTINES. 


Being Some Remeniscences of the Day 
Dear to Lovers. 


To all of us who are not radically 
wrong-headed or wrong-hearted all 
of the established holidays and fes- 
tivals make their appeal; but each 
of them would seem to be especially 
dear to a certain age or a certain 
class. 

Christmas pre-eminently the 
children’s holiday. Grown-ups may 
and do enjoy Christmas; but they 
have left the best part of it behind 
them with their belief in Santa 
Claus and the midnight gallop of 
the reindeer. Christmas is, or was, 
a religious festival; but to most of 
us it has come to be merely a time to 
give and to receive gifts; and the 
season of peace .and good-will is too 
often allowed to degenerate into a 
crass commercialism which says “You 
gave or will give me a present, so 
here is one for you.” To the child, 
however, there is nothing of this. Out 
of the mystery of darkness, and from 
the hands of the unseen friend of all 
children come beautiful and preci- 
ous things: and it js not at all like- 
ly that any selfish joy in their new 
treasures ean entirely darken the 
light of the love which they see re- 
flected from every face and feel 
glowing in every heart at this time. 

Thanksgiving is to the children 
only a time of visits and visitors and 
big dinners. The religious spirit of 
this oeeasion, the history it recalls, 
the memories it wakens, the greet- 
ings of old friends that it brings, all 
anpeal to the old rather than to the 
young. Thanksgiving is easily the 
most religious, the most solemn, and 
the most decorous of all our holidays. 

Against this spirit of devout hu- 
mility and = grateful remembrance 
place that of the “glorious Fourth” 
with its riot of noise and color, of 
ardor and enthusiasm, which quick- 
ens the blood and fires the soul. The 
appeal of this day is to strength and 
ambition, to the emotion that flames 
in music and oratory and the convic- 
tion that blossoms in heroic en- 
deavor. 

Similarly, Saint. Valentine Day 
makes its appeal to the young—that 
is, the young in heart—and to those 
only of the young who are in love. 
All of the dainty missives which bur- 
den the mail on this day, the notes, 
the flowers, the books, the songs, the 
tinselled conceits, are quickened by 
the same spirit and repeat the same 
message, “I love you.” In this happy 
day crabbed coldness and complacent 
satiety have no part. It belongs to 
those whose hearts throb with the 
pain and the rapture of the “divine 
passion.” It is the one day of all 
the year to such; and he—or she—is 
no true lover who neglects it. It 
you have a sweetheart send her, or 
him, a valentine. Though the letter 
be ever so homely of phrase, let it 
go; and if you dare not write a let- 
ter, send something, a flower or a bit 
of verse. It will be fragrant with 


is 





es 
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the odor of romance and bright wis), 

the beauty of devotion. | | 
Away back in the old time wh. 

went to school in a little log-hois, 


'in_the woods there was a girl y:: 


yellow hair and soft blue eVeS: 4): 
to her I sent my first valentine. — 
didn’t send her one of those exquisit, 
things done up on lace paper yi; 
pink hearts and white doves: ;,,. | 
had no money to buy one with. 
stead, I wrote bits of silly verse » 
tendersentiment alloverthree oy {, 
sheets of paper, ornamented jj W} } 
crudely drawn hearts and arrows. » nd 
signed it with a fancifully fictitj,,.. 
name. I think she had little difiey|;, 
in learning who sent it; and she key: 
it, I was told, put away with tho. 
valueless trinkets girls hold so deny. 
Still, I got no valentine, and 4): 
was one of those great disappoin' 
ments that have entered into my lit; 
so that they may never be forgotti) 

A few years later there was anoth) 
er girl. This one had black hair auc 
dark eyes; and I was by this tine 
able to buy the most elaborate ere: 
tion to be found at the Stationers. 
I received one, too, a beautiful thine 
of silk and water-colors, made by hm 
own hands. Gold could not. hav. 
bought it; but one-raw March morn- 
ing I tied it up with some letters. ; 
glove, a ribbon, and a few othe 
things of equal importance to youth- 
ful minds, crushed the whole mass 
into a huge envelope, and with trem- 
bling hands and an. angry heart, con- 
fided it to the unfeeling mail ear- 
rier. : 

Next year there was still another 
girl and other valentines. The onc 
I sent was a volume of songs with 
some verses that had cost me three 
weeks hard study on the fly-leaf. The 
one I received was only a daintilv 
perfumed cnvelope containing a sin 
gle flower and a sheet of paper wit! 
one word written on it. I found this 
valentine carefully laid away just a 
few days ago, and it was still frag- 
rant, although I received it vears and 


h} 


years ago when I _ was still very 
voung. 
Then I always celebrated the day; 


now I often forget all about it until 
it has passed. FE. FE. MILLER. 
Morristown, Tenn. 





A Valentine Engagement Party. 


It is a pretty fashion to announce 
engagements on Saint Vhlentiie’s 
Day, and if there is an engage 
couple among your circle of intimate 
friends, who expect soon to enter the 
bonds of matrimony, it is a happy 
thought to give an evening party de- 
voted to them. Suitable little gifts 
are sent by the invited guests to the 
hostess the day before the party is 
given. These may be trifles for the 
table, dressing table, or any useful. 
ornamental or amusing article. They 
should all be tied with gay ribbons 
in crepe or tissue paper decorate: 
with hearts or cupids, and then 
placed in one large basket with ® 
handle, which is prettily wound with 
flowers. All the gifts should be ad 
dressed to the bride-elect. 

After the guests are assembled the 
basket should be passed around, and 
each guests take a parcel. After 
they have all been supplied each per- 
son will read the name on the parece! 
and also the name of the sender, and 
then deliver it at the feet of the per 
son to whom it is addressed. \): 
course they are all addressed to eith- 
er the bride-elect or groom-elect. -\> 
each parcel is delivered it is opel 
ed and commented upon.—L illian 
Baynes Griffin, in Woman’s [fon 
Companion for February. 





To be patient with the erring is 
to reveal the likeness of Christ. 





Judge not according to the appear- 
ance.—Bible. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this depart 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie ao 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


“Happenings—you can’t depend 
upon happenings. In the long weari- 
some run, everything depends just 
upon the seeing, the understandng 
and the telling.” 

So says Isaac Erwin Avery in the 
“Idle Comments”*—a book published 
since his untimely death, and made 
up of selections from his writings. 
collected and edited by five of the 
are literary men in North Caro- 
ina. 

Nowhere is the truth of the state- 
bent quoted more clearly shown than 
in the book itself. On page after 
page we find descriptions of events, 
incidents, which had we witnessed 
them, would have meant nothing to 
us and mean nothing to us now 
until we see them through the 
eyes of this man who knew how to 
see, and how to understand, and to 
tell. 

On page after page we meet 
men and women who, had we brush- 
ed them on the street but yesterday, 
would hardly have provoked a pass- 
ing glance, but to-day we know them 
intimately, and hold them dear, or 
scorn them, for all time, since this 
man, sketching a look of theirs, a 
smile, a turn of the head, has 
sketched their souls as well. For 
the most part we love them or laugh 
at them with laughter which hurts 
neither them nor us. A man must 
needs have been very bad if Isaac 
Erwin Avery found in him no re- 
deeming trait. 

“Tdle Comments” is of peculiar in- 
terest to North Carolinians, being 
filled with names, both of people and 
places, familiar throughout the 
State. During the years when Mr. 
Avery was city editor of the Char- 
lotte Observer, it naturally fell 
about that much of his work dealt 
with local characters and events, but 
the extent to which he has made lo- 
cal matters of general interest is 
remarkable. He sees—and makes 
you see—the great, abounding hu- 
man interest to be found in the most 
commonplace incident. He discov- 
ers something to smile at, some- 
thing to ponder over, in the old ne- 
gro porter at the hotel; the fear. 
fully and wonderfully dressed youth 
who is going to marry “the finest 
girl in the world”’—and carries 
her picture in his valise along 
with two bottles of cheap whiskey; 
the red-headed foreman who likes 
pig’s-feet and cream puffs. He 
makes you feel that you know these 
people well, and that you see in 
them just what he sees. That is 
genius. 

The subjects touched upon by Mr. 
Avery are varied. In the first chap- 
ter, “In and About a Newspaper 
Office,” he is naturally very much at 
home—at home from the “Old Man” 
to the “devil”—but we do not have 
to read far to discern that he was 
no one-sided man. How well his 
keen insight shows forth in _ his 
“Character Sketches!” And in 
“Negro Types,” and “Southern Life 
and Manners,” speaks the Southern 
gentleman, the man who understands 
that of which he writes. 


And “Children,’* and “Woman and 
Her World”’—how tenderly, how 
gently, he deals with them! He may 
laugh, but it is with them, and what- 
ever sting of truth lies behind his 
humor, one feels to be kindly and 
wholesome. He says of the tactless 
woman: “She hasn’t a bad heart. 
She means well, and she goes into 

* “Idle Comments,” by Isaac Erwin Avery. 
Edited by Edwin Mims, J. P. Caldwell, C. 
Alphonso Smith, Plato Durham, J. W 


Bailey. Price $2. The Avery. Publishing 
Company, Caarlotte, N. C. 





the innermost places and just hops 
around on the tenderest corns.” 
Don’t we all know that woman? 

f woman in general, he says sim- 
ply: “When you have ceased to be 
surpised at anything she does, you 
have learned something by experi- 
ence.” In the end, having played 
with women, and petted them and 
teased them, to his heart’s content, 
(and having compassionately judged 
even that class of women men call 
“fallen”), Mr, Avery pays to woman 
one of the most exquisite tributes 
to all literature: 

“Dying,” he says, “must be pretty 
hard when one can’t reach out his 
hand and touch a woman.... A 
man, in a man’s fine strength, may 
live as a man pleases, but when the 
great darkness of the Unknown is 
suffocating his heart . there 
should be a woman who has _ the 
right—and a love of her right—to 
come close and closer, and to speak 
in a low voice and gently.” 

Of “men and a man’s fine 
strength,” and the uses to which he 
may put it, he writes also, and per- 
haps even more  understandingly. 
since he was a man himself. 

The book is full of men and wo- 
men—and laughter and_ solemnity, 
and kindliness—above all, great 
kindliness. You who love _ these 
things should read this book, this 
book written by a man whom, had 
he not died while he was young, oth- 
er States than his own would have 
delighted to honor. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





The Housewife’s Perennial Problem: 
How to Get the Housework Done. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: It has been 
quite a while since I have had the 
pleasure of chatting with the cous- 
ins, but my excuse is, I broke my 
ankle on the last day of last year and 
am still an invalid. 

I endorse Search Ward’s ideas for 
improving: the Chat columns, and 
will add that although it is quite 
easy and pleasant to commend any 
one, it requires considerable tacit 
to be able to differ so. politely that 
no one will take offense. So I will 
state that if I differ from others so 
roughly as not to show friendliness 
I hope they will ascribe it to the 
head and not the heart, for I cer- 
tainly do not wish to offend. 

Yes, Aunt Jennie, I say let all the 
housewives tell us of any and all 
conveniences and _ contrivances 
whereby the household duties may 
be performed, with less labor. I 
will not say drudgery as the word is 
objectionable. : 

Old Boy writes of allowing “the 
male relatives to come ‘in with dish- 
rag and stump broom. That is pre- 
cisely what I am doing. My hus- 
band, over seventy-five years old, has 
turned-cook and maid-of-all-work. 
And I have to laugh when I see him 
expending so much energy on mak- 
ing beds and sweeping. When he 
finishes he throws himself into a 
rocker and sighs: “O-o-o-h me, I am 
s-o-o-o tired.” You see the Lord 
never gave me a fortune in boys and 
girls, and my husband, although hav- 
ing a lot of children, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren, has but one 
with him; a bachelor son, 36 years 
old, much too dignified to handle a 
mop or broom. 

But I cannot see that allowing the 
male relative to come in has light- 
ened the labor at all. It has only 
transferred it to other hands. And 
this does not pay, as his work on the 
farm is being - neglected in order 
that he may do the housework! 

Another says, Try cooking stoves. 
I have tried them and found that I 
had the same labor to do in prepar- 
ing the different kinds of food, 
whether I placed them to cook on 
a stove or in a fire-place. 
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Again, one says, 
chines. I have never tried one, but 
have seen others try them over the 
fence. 

And still another says, Prepare the 
victuals the day before you wish to 
cook them. I have tried that. Say 
on Monday evening I would quit 
sewing, clean up the house, and then 
take a stroll through the orchards 
and fields gathering all the fruit and 
vegetables that I wished for the mor- 
row and carry them to the kitchen. 
Although the same labor is required 


‘1 in gathering the vegetables, etc., on 


Monday for Tuesday that would be 
required in eollecting on Tuesday, 
for Tuesday, it is more pleasant to 
get them in the evening, as the dew 
in the morning is apt to make one’s 
skirts look like a coal pit. And on 
Saturday, I prepare and cook nearly 
all the victuals that is necessary un 
til Monday morning,thereby having 
the Sabbath as a day of rest. Bur 
this does not lighten the work: it 
merely crowds the cooking for seven 
days into six, 

Someone else suggests sewing ma- 
chines. Yes, they are women’s -help- 
ers indeed and in truth. It may be 
no lighter to sew on a machine than 
with the fingers, yet the machine 
does the work so swiftly and dexter- 
ously that the labor of the house- 
wife is lessened by having more time 
to devote to her other affairs. So, 
ladies, by all means have sewing ma- 
chines, for I know of no other means 
whereby the toil of the farmers’ 
wives may be lessened unless it is 
having more than one pair of hands 
to perform it. Those that have 
children may divide with them, when 
the father does not take them to the 
field. and when there are no schools 
to which the children may go. But 
generally one of these things calls 
for the children, and then the moth- 
er must bear her own burden or hire 
help. just as those must do who are 
childless. 

Nellie writes cheerily. Perhaps 
she will tell us the methods by which 
she performs her work with so little 
labor. She supposes that her mother 
and her grandmother toiled harder 
than she does. It is possible; but 
I was born in 1845. I have seen the 
cotton to be spun picked from the 
seed with fingers; I have.seen the 
pretty homespun counterpane and 
bed curtains, of which she speaks. 
I lived through the war, when all the 
clothing had to be spun and woven 
by hand, the shoes made at home, 
and the hats braided of straw. Yet 
I think the average farmer’s wife of 
to-day toils more incessantly than 
the women did then. There was 
work to be done but there were more 
hands to do it. The cook prepared 
the meals, the spinner spun, the 
weaver wove, and the shoe-maker 
made shoes, ete. Now, one woman 
tries to do too many things. I know 
plenty of women who do their own 
housework, take in sewing if they 
can get it, and then go with their 
children to the fields. And this not 
because their husbands force them, 
but of their own free will. 

Aunt Jennie, when Col. L. L. Polk. 
the founder of The Farmer, died, his 
his picture with some pretty verses 
was printed in the paper. 
same out and framed it, and it has 
been hanging in my house ever since. 
I have placed your pictures in the 
same frame, and now I have a group 
of The Farmer Family. You did not 
know I admired The Farmer and its 
former owner so much, did you? 

My yellow jasmine and white hya- 
einths are in full bloom. How many 
of the cousins have flowers blooming 
in the yard? 

Hoping for helpful hints for house- 
wives from the ladies, and essays on 
matters problematical to the farmers 
from Search Ward and other gentle- 
men, I am, MRS. S. FE. M. 

Bertie Co., N. C. 


Washing ma- 
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Muslin Bedding, 


2.500 full size—2 1-4- 


by 21-2 yards—Seam- 


less Sheets—made from 


good heavy sheeting—an 
extreme value, D0c each. 


Sheets, 45c to $1.26. 
9,000 Pillow Cases— 
41 or 45 by 36 inches— 


full bleached — neatly 


hemmed and ready for 
use, 12 1-2c. 

Pillow Cases, 10c to 
00 


C. 
00 pieces splendid 9-4 
Bleached Sheeting, 20c 


a yard—practically 
wholesale price. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSYLVANIA, 
READ THIS! 








If vou are a business man, or occupying a ’ 


subordinate position. a laboring man or hus- 
band or father, who must furnish your home 
and family with a piano, the provosition 
given below affords you the opportunity to 
save money and buy ereater value than any. 
Other piano proposition ever bas, or ever 
will. NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT 
A PIANO--music gives more real pleasure 


than anything else in the world that money. 


will buy, and our “ciub offer” saves you 
enough in the purchase of an instrument to 
educate your family in music, but you must 
act quickly—only one hundred in the club, 





JOIN THE CLUB—in case of death your 
heirs are banded a RECEIPT IN FULL FOR 
ANY AMOUNT YOU MAY OWE US. It’s 


a fair proposition, and a safeguard to kee 
the plano in the home, $287 TO CLUB MEM- 
BERS FOR THE NEW SCALE $400 LUD- 
DEN & BATES—stool and scarf free. Pa 
all cash, or $10 cash, and $8 per month wi 
interest. Mention this paper when writin 
for full particulars. Do it to-day. The best 
— in the South recommend this 
piano. 


LUDDEN & BATES §. M. H., 


SAVANNAH, Ga, 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sell them *%to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and ces for 
either HOME OR MARKETCANNING. .. 

The best outfit yet invented. The best-book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 





The Raney Canner Co, 
CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 





When writing advertisers, please’ 
mention this paper. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Last week began with the burial of General 
Joseph Wheeler in the most beautiful burying 
ground in the world—historic Arlington overlook- 
ing the Capitol of Washington—his body wrapped 
in the stars and bars of the lost cause he had 
served so faithfully forty years before and the 
stars and stripes of reunited America which he 
followed so heroically in 1898. Wade Hampton, 
Fitzhugh Lee, John B. Gordon—and now General 

_ Wheeler: how rapidly the thin gray line is fading! 
And only as it fades do we realize that we have 
had with us the heroes of a war which in the his- 
tories of a thousand years hence will have as 
large and romantic a place as any of the ancient 
struggles of Greece or Rome. 

* * * 
“The Father-in-Law of Europe’’ Dead. 


Another notable death is that of King Christian 
IX. of Denmark, who by reason of the marriage 
of so many daughters into royal houses was known 
as “The Father-in-Law of Europe.” The sovereign 
of a small country, fretted by no ambitious dreams 
of world-power, a royal gentleman, King Christian 
and his much-loved wife for fifty years ruled 
happily together; and through his sons and daugh- 
ters he was more influential than the ruler of 
many a larger country. “The Crown of Denmark,” 
says an exchange, “now worthily descends upon 
their eldest son; their second son well fills his 
dificult position as King of Greece; their eldest 
daughter, Alexandra, is the deservedly popular 
’ Queen of England; their second daughter has ex- 
ercised great influence as Empress and now ex- 
Empress of Russia; their third daughter ig the 
wife of the Duke of Cumberland, the heir to the 
throne of Hanover, set aside by the German Em- 
peror.” 

It is of course the theory of all these govern- 
ments that the throne is never vacant; and yet 
there is something rather jarring to one’s sensi- 
bilities in the royal court crier’s announcing in 
one breath: “King Christian IX. is dead; long 
live King Frederick VIII.!” King Frederick is 
sixty-two years old, being just a little older than 
King Edward was at his accession to the English 
throne; but it is intimated that the real Danish 
ruler will be Frederick’s wife—and since she is 
a good as well as an able woman, this is none the 
worse for the people of Denmark. 

* * * 


Railway Regulation in the House. 


Really the last few days have not been fruitful 
of news. The House is now in the midst of the 
rate regulation discussion. The Hepburn Bill, as 
we said last week, has been reported favorably 
aud will doubtless pass the lower House. The 
New York Outlook sets forth the provisions of the 
Hepburn Bill as follows: 


“The bill increases the Inter-State Commerce 
Jommission to nine members, stipulates that they 
shall be appointed for a term of nine years (not 
more than five men from the same political party), 
and fixes the annual salary of each at $10,000. 

“The Commission is authorized to determine and 
prescribe a just, reasonable maximum rate; its 
order is to go into effect thirty days after notice 
to the carrier, and is to remain in force unless 
suspended or set aside by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. Violation of the Commisson’s order 
shall subject any carrier to a fine of five thou- 
sand dollars for each offense. The various Dis- 
trict Attorneys are to prosecute for the recovery 
of such forfeitures. 

“The Commission is to have excess to all records 
and accounts kept by carriers. The requirement 
that the railways should regulate refrigerator 
cars more satisfactorily by furnishing icing is 


= eh te acct 


regarded as a specially distinguishing feature of 
this bill. ‘Midnight tariffs’ are also to be abolished 
by a’ provision that no schedule is to be changed 
without thirty days’ notice. Failure to publish 
rates makes the common carrier amenable to a 
writ of mandamus issued by any United States 
Circuit Court, and failure to comply with the re- 
quirement that, to be lawful, rates must be just 
and reasonable, is punishable for contempt, te 
Commission being empowdered to apply for an 
injunction against any common carrier to restrain 
it from doing a transportation business until the 
provision of the bill are complied with. 

Among those who discussed rate regulation last 
week was Representative C. R. Thomas who made 
an especially timely plea for Governmental regu- 
lation of the refrigerator car service, and called 
attention to the enormous losses sustained by our 
North Carolina truckers last season through the 
failure of the Armour trust to furnish the re- 
quired number of cars. 

* * * 


Developing Our Cotton Export Trade. 


No bill yet presented by a Southerner is at- 
tracting more attention than the measure intro- 
duced by Senator Overman looking to the develop- 
ment of our foreign cotton trade. “It provides 
for a commission of five members to be appointed 
by the Senate, to serve for three years at a salary 
of $6,000 a year each, this commission to have 
the aid of experts, both general and special, as it 
may be deemed advisable to employ,” the object 
being to investigate all opportunities for increas- 
ing our foreign cotton exports, and promote plans 
looking to this end. 

There is undoubtedly a great opportunity for 
just such a cominission as Senator Overman pro- 
poses. It has been estimated by high authorities 
that to clothe the world properly a cotton crop of 
40,000,000 bales would be inadequate. Take China, 
as an example of cotton possibilities; and we can- 
not do better just here than to quote a paragraph 
from the speech of Capt. Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son at the New Orleans Cotton Convention: 

“T came here to give you information from 
first hand, for I have had a great many Chinamen 
who worked under my direction, and whose work 
I inspected from day to day. while they were 
building gunboats, and if they were doing that 
work for you, I would judge the wages of such 
hard-working men to be about forty to fifty cents 
a day. Now I investigated this matter thorough- 
ly, and as far as I could get any information, I 
found the real wages of these men to be about five 
cents a day. Their families are large, and, of 
course, they can’t afford too much for food, eloth- 
ing, or anything else, and what is the result? The 
average Chinaman wears about half a suit of 
clothes. They are cotton, for they doi’t wear 
wool over there. It’s a mistake to say it is silk. 
for only the mandarins ean wear silk. Now 
there were many of these coolies who would come 
come down from the interior, that I saw working 
on these gunboats, and pretty soon I would see 
one come down with a whole suit on. That wasn’t 
all. It got a little colder, and I found that same 
cooley, before long, would come down with two 
suits of clothes on, the second pulled over thé 
first. I.ater, he would come down with three. 
four, five, six and seven, the last suit, the sixth 
of seventh, made of cotton, so that when you see 
him coming down the street, he looks like a walk- 


ing ectton bale.” 
* * * 


The South Should Push the Overman Bill. 


In the opinion of Capt. Hobson, China alone. 
with is 480,000,000 people, if properly developed, 
would consume the entire cotton crop of the 
world now. Or to put the matter even more vividly, 
we may recall the now famous remark of Wu 
Ting Fang to Senator McLaurin of South Caro- 
lina: “If my people used cotton as your people 
do, and every Chairman should add one inch to 
his shirt, that alone would consume an entire 
cotton crop of the South!” 

We must hold down our cotton acreage to the 
world’s demands; but if it can be done, it is a far 
wiser policy to increase demand than reduce sup- 
ply. With the backing of the Cotton Growers’ 
Association, the Cotton Spinners’ Association, and 





— 
—— 


for the passage of the Overman Bill is aglreaa. 
very bright; but we suggest that it will make ~ 
surance doubly sure if each County Cotton Asso- 





Trade in Progressive Farmer territory wil] pass 


resolutions asking its adoption. 
* * * 


Morocco Again. 


The Moroccan Conference at Algeciras moy.. 
slowly. Each day Mohammed el Torres and })j< 
sixty turbaned and white-clad followers move m, 
jestically in and out, and the representatiy.. 
of other countries with them; but no definite en. 
clusions have yet been reached. 

“It may be said in general,” says the Februy»: 
Review of Reviews, “that Germany concedes {};, 
special position of France, and that both agree jo 
and contend for the ‘open door’ in commerce, |; 
is simply a question of who shall be permitted t» 
police the country: France because of the nea:. 
ness of her Algerian colony, which is the French 
contention, supported by England, Italy, ani 
Spain; or an international gendarmerie which j; 
the German contention, supported by Austria and 


some of the smaller European nations.” 
* * * 


The New Governor of Virginia Starts Out Well. 


A new Governor of Virginia was inaugurated 
last Thursday—Hon. Claude A. Swanson sueceed- 
ing Hon. A. J. Montague. Governor Swanson 
starts out well, if we may judge from his mes- 
sage. He pledges himself to continue the wise 
educational policy so ably supported by his prede- 
cessor. We quote: “The first great need of this 
State, the one requiring our most serious thoughts 
and earnest efforts, is the improvement of our 
primary schools. Virginia needs a more thorouch, 
progressive and efficient system of public schools 
in the country districts. ..... There should 
also be in the country more high schools, where 
as thorough and splendid an education can be 
obtained as in the cities.” 

But Governor Swanson does not stop with mere 
generalities. Besides the general school tax he 
notes that “in recent years the General Assembly 
has generously added a special appropriation of 
$200,000 to this fund. Our revenues are now suf- 
ficient to justify us in increasing this special ar- 
propriation to the primary schools from $200,000 
to $450,000, a portion of which should be used 
in providing high schools for the rural communi- 
ties,” and he pledges his support to some such 
increase. 

Governor Swanson also urges that the Legisla- 
ture provides some means by which better houses 
may be built and rural schoo] libraries establish- 
ed—and the great success of our North Carolina 
plans having these objects in view, justifies his 
course. 

To the good roads cause Governor Swanson also 
pledges enthusiastic support and makes this very 
practical suggestion: “The State should first 
create a Department of Roads, equip it with 
scientific men experienced in road construction, 
and let this department subsequently submit a 
practical and comprehensive plan. The State 
could then extend its aid with the assurance that 
its money would be intelligently spent, and accom- 
plish good results. A department thus constituted 
could constantly be utilized by the counties; could 
furnish information how to construct roads scien- 
tifically and successfully; could supervise their 
construction when requested; could arouse an 1n- 
terest in good roads throughout the State, and 
induce the local authorities to undertake plans 
of permanent improvement. The money annually 
expended upon roads in this State, if scientifically 
used, would give us fairly good roads. This de- 
partment could furnish the knowledge and exper! 
ence, make suggestions, and thus save much of the 
present waste.” Governor Swanson urges that the 
convicts be set to the work of preparing road 
material as early as practicable. a 
As to the railway problem, Virginia’s new Chiet 
Executive also takes a most judicious view, de 
elaring: “Our policy should be such as to give 
assurance to those who have and will invest in 
such properties that they may expect reasonable 
returns, and will receive from us honest, fair and 
just treatment. But, we should have it distinctly 
understood that so far as we have power to pro- 
hibit, that there shall be no rebates, nor favorit 
ism to any shippers; no discrimination agains! 
individuals, sections or cities; no combination oF 
pooling to destroy competition and increase rates: 
no exorbitant local rates destructive of industries 
and retarding development; no local rates 1n ex 
cess of through rates, thus permitting us to be 








Southern industrial bodies generally, the outlook 





undersold in the markets of our own State.” 


(Thursday, February 8, 1908. 
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NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


We had to abandon our plan for issuing twenty 
pages this week. Next week The Progressive 
Farmer will be twenty years old. Of course we 
must celebrate our birthday, and we found that 
to issue twenty pages this week would throw us 
late with the twenty page edition we must bring 
out on our twentieth anniversary. 

For this anniversary edition, too, we have some 
crackajack features—if crackajack is good Eng- 
lish; otherwise, let us say we have some bully 
features, and by authority of the President of 
these United States we know that “bully” is good 
English. First there will be a review of the past 
twenty years and a prophecy as to the next twen- 
ty in the agriculture of each of the five States in 
The Progressive Farmer’s territory—Virginia to 
be represented by Commissioner G. W. Koiner, 
North Carolina by Secretary T. K. Bruner, South 
Carolina by Sapt. Charles Petty, Georgia by Hon. 
Martin V. Calvin, and Tennessee by Col. J. B. 
Killebrew. Most important of all, we shall print 
the promised exposure of the stock-food swindle— 
the swindle that nearly every other farm paper 
finds it profitable not to expose since to do so 
would mean the loss of from $500 to $5,000 a year 
in advertising patronage. And of course it does 
pay better to run big ads os sweet-scented, highly- 
flavored wheat bran and help the advertisers fool 
the farmers into paying $200 to $2,000 a ton for 
it—it does pay better; but whenever we find no 
higher purpose in newspaper work than making 
money, we shall quit it for something else. Look 
out for Dr. Butler’s exposure of the stock food 
fraud. 

“The Boy Who Has No Chance” is the title of 
one of the finest articles we have ever received. 
Prof. Henry Jerome Stockard has furnished 
us one of the most exquisite sonnets he has ever 
written for any publication, North or South; and 
the inimitable Bildad Akers, well-known to read- 
ers of our excellent contemporary, the Raleigh 
Christian Advocate, “hez writ” us a letter, even if 
’Lizy did object to the suggestion and give him 
“one of them looks which every man who has a 
woman who speaks her mine rite out in meetin, 
knows.” 

These and other features will make next week’s 
Progressive Farmer worth waiting for. 





We had intended the to review “Idle Comments” 
by the late Erwin Avery this week, but after 
printing our “Aunt Jennie’s” notice on page 8, 
we find in the language of Mr. Roosevelt’s poet, 
“There is nothing more to say,” either as to the 
style or spirit of the volume. A distinct addition 
to Southern literature, we are glad that the book 
is having such a large sale. It is a book so full 
of sympathy for, and insight into, all things hu- 
man, that one has only to be human in order to 
enjoy it. 





Did you read Mr. A. L. French’s article in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer: “You Feed 
Your Steer Skilfully; But How Do You Feed 
Your Boy?’ It was one of the most thoughtful 
articles we have ever had, and the editor of a re- 
ligious exchange tells us he is going to reprint it 
on his first page. If you missed it, hunt up our 
last number and read it: if you read it once, but 
note arefully, read it again and more thoughtfully, 
It has been a favorite maxim of the Progressive 
Farmer that the farm’s best crop is its crop of 
boys and girls, and we are glad that Mr, French 
in dealing with live stock is not neglecting the 
finest live stock of all. 





In President C. C. Moore’s article in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer the types made him say that 
the ten-cent a bale levy is on the 1906 crop. 
Really, it is on the 1905 crop, and all Association 
treasurers are urged to push collections on the 


crop just ginned. 





An excellent article on the tobacco question by 
Mr. G. L. Allen is crowded out of this issue and 


will appear next week. 





$500 MORE A YEAR FARMING. 


HOW MAY I, AN AVERAGE. FARMER, GET 
THIS ADDED YEARLY VALUE IN LAND AND 
PRODUCTS? 


IX.—How a Good Orchard Will Help. 


_In last week’s Progressive Farmer we con- 
sidered the money saved by a good garden (and 
every dollar saved means a dollar added to that 
$500 in profits). Besides its garden, however, 
every farm should also have its orchard, that 
shall produce enough fruits for home consump- 
tion. And why not some for sale as_ well? 
Surely when apples sell in our smaller towns 
and cities at from four to six dollars a barrel 
nearly every year the average farmer will find 
that a barrel for sale is of little consequence so 
far as labor is concerned, and represents just 
so much added to the income of the farm-factory. 
And these profits we should be planning to in- 
crease. But it is of the orchard that shall pro- 
duce fruit for home consumption with which 
we are especially concerned. We want fruits 
for their dietary value; for their juices; for the 
succlence they contribute to our daily rations. 
We need fruit the whole year round. More good 
health comes from the free use of good, fresh, 
pure fruit than from all other things combined. 
Digestion is best when fruit enters prominently 
into the daily consumption of food. 

Peaches and cream! Again, what more pal- 
atable or delicious dish may we anticipate than 
the fresh apple or (what is better) several of 
them to eat before the bed hour has come? These, 
my friends, are some of the reasons I am plead- 
ing for vegetables and fruits in the country 
home. Necessary they are; good, delicious and 
appetizing, you admit, and inexpensive you will 
also admit, when you once make them a part of 
your farm system, 

I have heard the claim that apples, peaches. 
plums and pears do not do well in some parts 
of our section. Yet it has been my pleasure 
and privilege to visit homes on farms in various 
parts of our section. Further west in the moun- 
tains we have the most deilcious apples that are 
grown anywhete in the world. Is there any 
reason why apples should not be on every farm 
in that section of the country? In the sand-hills 
some of the most delicious pears, peaches and 
plums that it has been my lot to eat are pro- 
duced. Further east in the coastal plain are 
ecually appetizing fruits of all kinds on many 
farms. . 

If You Get the Right Varieties, You Can Grow Fruits. 


Let us dismiss from our minds at once the 
idea that the orchard fruits may not be produced 
throughout the country or the greater part of 
the middle South. That many varieties of fruit 
are introduced that are not adapted to our con- 
ditions I know is true; but it is possible and 
practicable for every farmer to have some varie- 
ties that are adapted to his special section and 
climatic conditions. For even to-day, in every 
county, in every township, you know of some 
trees that are producing the very best of fruit. 
Start your own young orchard; and then graft 
on the trees of this young orchard of yours 
scions that are taken from trees of your neigh 
borhood that you know do well. You will get 
the same results. 

Graft on to the Hardy Stocks. 


Now as to this farm orchard. Land is cheap 
and should not be sparingly given to the fruit 
orchard and number of apples trees; summer ap- 
ples, fall apples, and winter apples—let them 
all come. When the variety you have selected 
is not satisfactory, when your tree comes into 
bearing, graft on it scions from varieties that 
you know that are adapted to your community. 

Have an abundance of apples. All things 
considered, they are about the best all around 
fruit that has been given to man. Suppose you 
cannot eat all of them? ‘There is a ready mar- 
ket, and by the time that orchard comes into 
bearing there is going to be a tremendous de- 
mand for orchard fruit. And if you cannot sell 
them (and I know you do not believe this, and 
I am sure you know I do not believe it)—if there 
ever should come a time when you can neither 
consume all you raise or sell all you raise, you 
will have lots of pigs, because pigs are going to 
enter largely into Southern farming in the next 
five or ten years. These pigs will fairly revel 
in that forsaken fruit. 

Don’t Neglect Peaches, Pears, Cherries, or Nuts. 


Peaches should be in this orchard, too, and the 
peach tree, you know bears very quickly. In 





will bring in fresh fruit for immediate consump- 
tion and you can have fruit for the table during 
the winter months. 

Pears, cherries and plums—you should have 
a few trees of each, and you have started the 
way that in a few years will bring your country 
home into its richest reward. 

Nor would I have the nut trees neglected. They 
can be put anywhere on the farm, and they may 
be included in the farm orchard. Walnuts and. 
pecans especially may be utiltized in this con- 
nection. 

Here, my friends, is an opportunity for help- 
ing out those bills as well as a means of in- 
creasing the real value of the farm. For the 
farm with its well-kept orchard and well-selected 
trees is worth many more dollars per acre than 
the one where this feature is absent. An acre 
or two given over to a good orchard now will 
be worth in a few years more than double the 
increased income we have started out to make. 
Can you get too enthusiastic over the farm or- 
chard? I think not. Nor do I think you can 
begin work in this direction too soon. The gar- 
den makes immediate returns, the orchard last- 
ing returns in a financial way, and the two com- 
bined being health, character and the greatest 
returns possible way of strong, healthy men 
and women—the best products of the farm. 


C. W. BURKETT. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


No man ever sank under the burden of the 
day. It is when to-morrow’s burden is added to 
the burden of to-day, that the weight is more than 
a man can bear.—George MacDonald. 





What is Success? 


A Boston firm offered a prize of $250 for the 
best answer to the question: “What constitutes 
success ?” 

Mrs, A. J. Stanley, of Lincoln, Neb., won the 
prize with the following good answer: 

“He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often and much; who has gained the 
respect of intelligent men and the love of little 
children; who hag filled his niche and accom- 
plished his task; who has left the world better 
than he found it, whether by an improved poppy, 
a perfect poem, or a rescued soul; who has never 
lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed 
to express it; who has always looked for the best 
in others and given the best he had; whose life 
was an inspiration; whose memory a _ benedic- 
tion.” 


MR. DOOLEY’S QUIET NIGHT. 








Showing Some of the Fine Felicities of Hotel Life. 


Did I sleep? Almost. Once about iliven 
o’clock I passed away. I dhreamt I was havin’ 
a plasther cast iv meself taken f’r th’ art museum 
whin th’ tillyphone bell rang an’ th’ tillyphone 
lady’s voice asked me if I was Jawn W. Grates. 
I said not yet, an’ she says: “Ring off thin; I 
don’t want ye,” she says. Thin I thried to sleep 
again but it was no use. At midnight th’ child- 
her of th’ hotel begun comin’ in fr’m th’ theayter, 
an’‘had their suppers iv Welsh rabbits an’ jelly 
cake befure goin’ to.bed. At wan o’clock a gin- 
tleman who was singin’ to himself thried to get 
into me room be mistake, an’ spint th’ next hour 
apologizin’ to me an’ off’rin’ to fight. At 2 
o’clock a lady an’ her husband in th’ adjinin’ 
room fel] out over somethin,’ an’ she cried in th’ 
hall. At 3 o’clock a poker game on th’ flure 
below broke up in a row. At 5 o’clock they 
started holey-stonin’ th’ deck overhead. At half- 
past five th’ carpet sweeper got to wurruk. At 
6 th’ chambermaid begin thryin’ th’ dure, an’ 
did ivry five minyits aftherward. Sivin o’clock 
was the hour fr’ th’ foldin’ bed to resume its 
original form, an’ it did it without lettin’ me 
know. I was rescued, an’ I wint home an’ slept 
th’ sleep iv th’ poor, th’ just an’ th’ domestic. 
No, sir, hotel life is not f’r th’ likes iv us, Hin 
nissy. It’s f’r thim that loves mad gayety, th’ 
merry rattle of th’ tillyphone bell, th’ electric 
light that ebbs and flows, th’ long invigoratin’ 
walk to th’ bath, th’ ilivator that shoots ye up 
an’ down or passes ye by, th’ clink iv th’ dark 
ice in th’ pitcher, an’ the mad swirl iv th’ food 
in th’ resthrant where th’ warm moist waiter rubs 
ye’er plate afficionately with th’ other man’s nap- 
kin an’ has an attintive ear f’r ivery wurrud iv 
ye’er private conversation. All this is f’r th’ 
rich. God bless thim an’ keep thim out iv our 
detached or semi-detached hovels or homes, th’ 
only possession th’ poor have left—F. P. Dunne, 
in Collier's Weekly. 





three or four years a few hundred peach trees 
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Wood’s Seeds. 


Second Crop 
Seed Potatoes 


o further in planting than other 
Bed Potatoes, yield better and 
more uniform crops, and are in 
high favor with truckers and 
potato growers wherever planted. 


Our. stocks are of superior 
quality, uniform in size, and 
sent out in full-size barrels. 


Write for prices, and Wood’s 
1906 Seed Book, giving full and 
interesting information about 
Seed Potatoes. 


_T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, . 


RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA. 


We carry the largest stock of Potatoes 
in the South. Maine, Northern. 
grown and Second Crop Seed. 
Write for prices, 























Valuable Real Estate. 


While real estate is advancing from 
natural causes, yet it is not policy for the 
holder not to try to increase its value; and 
there is nothing that will enbance the value 
of real estate more rapidly than a judicious 
selection of fruit, shade and ornamental 
trees, vines and plants. They are continual- 
ly at work. converting properties in the air 
and soil into a cash value. In making a 
selection, native trees, which have been 
tested and known to be hardy, should be 


planted. 
For valuable information, address 


John A. Young, 


Proprietor of the Greensboro Nurseries, 
Greemsboro, - - N.C. 


Do You Want a Bargain in Fruit Trees 
| for Market Orchard ? 


We have a fine lot of small Peach trees 1 
to 2 ft., 2 to 8 ft. and 3 to 4 ft. of the following 
varieties: Sneed, Victor. Amsden, Alex- 
ander, Greensboro, Carman, Mathews Beau- 
ty, Elberta, Crawfords Early and Late 

éaths Cling, Gordon, Chinese Cling, Bell of 
Ga., and others which we are going to make, 
as long as they last, low enough for any one 
to Press 1 to 2 ft., $1260 per thousand; 2 
thousand. Larger sizes $%.00 per hundred. 
We have, also, a fine lot of Japanese Plums 
16 varieties, 3 to 4 it., $5.00 per hundred; 2 to 3 
ft., $8.00 per hundred; up to 5 to 6 ft., $16.00 per 
hun A large lot of Cherry, about 16 
varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $6.00 per hundred; 4 to 6 ft., 
$8.00: 6 to 6 ft., $12.00 per hundred. 

7 aon 





hese trees are first-class and 
to be true to name or money refunded. 
sure to place your order quick as they will 
soon go at these prices. 


Startown Nursery Company, 
‘NEWTON, N. C, 


FROM ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
PLANTERS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Smithfield, N. C., February 18, 1902 
The Home Fertilizer Chemical Works, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Gentlemen:—This is to certify that I have 
used “Cerealite” fora number of years and 
have sold it for the past three years and | 
find it to be equal to, if not better in many 
respects than Nitrate Soda. My best custo- 
mers are anxious to use it again this year, 
On my own crops I used it on wheat, oats 
and cotton, and for ay. dollar 1 invested 
in “Oerealite”’ Iam sure it paid me $250. I 

er ‘“Cerealite” as a top-dressing to 
itrate Soda even if the goods were the 
same price 





Yours truly. 
J. W. STEPHENSON. 
November 1, 1906, Mr. Stephenson still uses 
“Oerealite”’ in large quantities. 


FOR SPECIAL PRICES ON 


Fruit, Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, 


VINES AND PLANTS, ADDRESS 
JNO. A. YOUNG 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 


Greensboro, - - N.C, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, . # 


niversity College of Medicine, 
Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 


in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective students should see the catal 






















Written for The Progressive Farmer.) 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


COMMON DISEASES OF LIVE STOCK. 





ER A PE RT NE Heer 





A CONSIDERATION OF. THEIR CAUSES, PREVENTION AND CURE. 





Wounds caused by barbed wire, 
plows, harrows, nails, the horns of 
eattle and the shoes of horses, are 
the most common among domestic 
animals. Owing to their torn and 
bruised condition, the frequent intro- 
duction of filth, and the difficulty in 
keeping the animals and the affected 
parts quiet, the treatment of wounds 
in domestic animals involves difficul- 
ties-not commonly met with in the 
treatment of wounds in the human 
family. 

Medicines to Be Avoided 


Most animal tissues show a power- 
ful tendency to treat themselves, and 
this no doubt is the reason why such 
a great number and variety of sub- 
stances are used in their treatment. 
Nearly every stockman has some rem- 
edy which he thinks possesses great 
powers in the healing of wounds. 
Many of these agencies are not only 
useless, but absolutely hurtful; yet, 
when when the wounds heal in spite 
of them, the stockman may feel con- 
tirmed in his belief in the wonderful 
virtues which he ascribes to some 
useless or injurious substances. 

Medicines do not heal wounds— 
none of them. The tissues heal them- 
selves. The best that medicines can 
do is to prevent the growth and de- 
velopment of germs and in rare cases 
stimulate indolent wounds to greater 
activity, and should be used for no 
other purpose. 


So-Called Remedies Usually an Evil. 


Of the numerous objectionable 
reinedies used by stockmen in the 
treatment of wounds, turpentine, 
lime, axle grease, oils, alcohol, etc., 
are common. A fresh wound neither 
needs nor will be benefited by any of 
these substances, but will usually be 
injured by them. Medicines. in 
wounds, as elsewhere, are an evil, and 
the fact that they are sometimes a 
necessary evil is no excuse for their 
use where they can do no good. In 
short, the power of medicines to do 
harm is infinitely greater than their 
power to do good; therefore, they 
should never be used except for a 
well-understood and definite purpose. 


What to Do to Prevent Bleeding. 


Numerous objectionable substances, 
such as cobwebs, road dust, flour, 
chaff, ete., are used by stockmen to 
prevent bleeding from wounds. Such 
substances are unnecessary, and 
therefore should not be used. More- 
over, they are always likely to carry 
into the wound germs which will re- 
tard the treating if not actually en- 
danger the life of the animal. Cob- 
webs, road dust, ete., are simply vile 
and can not be too severely con- 
demned. If the cut vessels be small 
in number and size, nothing need be 
done to stop the flow of blood. 

A small quantity of blood spread 
over the ground or floor from a 
wound makes a big show and often 
causes undue .alarm. 

In case the cut vessels be small. 
but numerous, cold or hot water or 
pressure may be used effectually. to 
stop the bleeding, without the use ot 
substances likely to prevent the sub- 
sequent healing of the wound. When 
it can be done it is a good plan to 
close the wound as far as possible, 
lay over or in it clean cloths, absor- 
bent cotton or tow, and apply pres- 
sure by means of a bandage. When 
2 wound ean be treated in this way 
the bleeding can be stopped even 
though the cut vessels be numerous 
and of considerable size. Such a 
dressing should be left on for at least 





1 venty-four hours. 


IV.—The Treatment of Wounds. 


| their protruding ends should be 
‘caught by a pair of forceps or 
pincers and tied with a good strong 
string. | 
When the Wound Should be Washed. 


If the wound be clean no medicine 
need be applied, but in case it has 
been contaminated by filth it should 
be cleansed at once. For this pur- 
pose clean or boiled water, in which 
has been dissolved a very small 
amount of salt, may be used. 

No old wound that is well drained 
is likely to be benefited by washing, 
but in ease the pus formed cannot 
escape freely, it will be necessary to 
either alter the wound so as to allow 
all matter to escane or wash it fre- 
quently. For this purpose, clean 
water containing from one to two per 
eent of creolin or zenoleum will be 
found useful. 


Sewing is Not Usually Advisable. 


Very few wounds as they occur in 
domestic animals are benefited by 
sewing. The movement of the parts 
by the animal is almost certain to re- 
sult in tearing the stitches out and 
making a wound.much worse than 
the original, and that will leave a 
scar very much greater than would 
have resulted had the wound been 
allowed to close itself. To the aver- 
age stock owner this seems quite ab- 
surd and he insists on having the 
wound sewed up; but the experience 
of all veterinarians is against the 
sewing of nearly all wounds which 
occur in domestie animals. My own 
experience is. that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred it is a waste 
of time and energy, causes the ani- 
mal unnecessary pain and results in 
leaving a much worse scar than when 
the wound is Jeft unsewed. 


When Bandages Must be Resorted To. 


In a small number of cases wounds 
may be benefited by bandages in the 
early stages. This is especially the 
ease when they may be completely 
closed by the pressure obtained by 
a bandage and when the movement 
of the parts is slight, but in most 
cases bandages are injurious rather 
than beneficial. 


Dry Dressing. 


All open wounds usually do better 
with a non-irritating dry dressing.For 
this purpose powdered boracic acid 
dusted over the wound is cheap and 
probably as good as any. 


“Proud Flesh” and How to Treat It. 


This is merely an excessive granu- 
lation or development of cells in the 
healing process. In the horse, dur- 
ing warm weather, the softer tissues 
are apt to granulate or grow much 
faster than the skin and a bulging 
mass of proud flesh is very common. 
It is therefore frequently necessary 
to use something during the later 
stages of the healing to prevent this 
excessive granulation of the soft tis- 
snes so that the skin may close over 
and leave a smooth surface. For 
this purpose, lime, burnt alum and 
nowdered blue’ stone are used. The 
last is probably the best because the 
most effective. These applications 
should be kept up until the wound is 
completely healed. 


TAIT BUTLER, 
Veterinarian North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Though sorrow is said to develop 
the virtues, it developes them only in 
virtuous people, for this cleansing of 
the econseience takes place only in 
persons naturally clean.—“Modeste 
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Seec/ 
Book 


‘FOR 1906 
contains 1<> 
large pages 
full from cov- 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
N and descrip- 

| tions of the 
best and new- 
est things 
7KNOWN jn 

horticulture. 

No market 
gardener, far- 
mer, or any- 
One interested 
in flowers can 
afford to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 

WM. HENRY MAULE 

1707 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa, 

















ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stencils, give us atria lorder, 
Manufacturers||30 years experience proves we cut them 
Mill Operators||right. We strive to exce/ and please. i 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
Cd Box 34 woe ATLANTA, GA. abe 














SAW MILLS. 
LIGHT, MEDIUM AND HEAVY 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 


FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK 
ENGINES AND BOILERS 


AND SIZES AND FOR EVERY 


CLASS OF SERVICE. 
ASK POR OUR ESTIMATE BEFORE 
PLACING YOUR ORDER. 


IBBES MACHINERY COMPANY 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 















Taking effect Sunday,. January 
WIth, the Seaboard will make the fol- 
lowing changes in schedule, and on 
Monday 8th they will inaugurate the 
Seaboard Air Line Florida Limited 
from New York to St. Augustine. 
These trains will be known as Nos. 
81 and 84, and will only stop at 
Johnston Street, passing that point 
Southbound at 1.45 a. m., and North- 
bound at 2.48 a. m. They will also 
operate train Nos. 31 and 34 in two 
sections between Hamlet and Nor- 
lina. Northbound Richmond train, 
No. 34, will arrive Raleigh at 1.00 
a. m, and leave 1.10 a. m.; No. 32 
Portsmouth train will arrive Raleigh 
125 a. m. and leave 1.30 a, m. 
Southbound, No. 33, for Atlanta and 
Birmingham will arrive Raleigh 3.20 
a. m. and leave 3.25 a. m. No. 31 
for Columbia, Savannah and Jack- 
sonville will arrive 4.10 a. m. an 

leave 4.15 a. m. The Shoo-Fly, No. 
30, will leave Raleigh at 5.05 p. m. 
instead of 5.00 p. m. as heretofore. 
The Shoo-Fly, No. 44, between Ham- 
let and Wilmington will leave Ham- 
let at 3.30 p. m. instead of 4.40 p. 
m., arriving Wilmington at 7.50 p. 
m. There will be no change in other 
passenger trains. 


C..H: GATTISs, T. P. A. 








Whei the cut vessels are very large 


Mignon.” 





Raleigh, N. C. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





XLVIII.—How to Make Money With Pekin Ducks. 


Messrs. Editors: The accompany- 
ing letter has been sent me to an- 
swer, and know of no better medium 
than through this column to impart 
the desired information, as it will 
then be “doing the greatest good to 
the greatest number.” Have had 
other letters on my favorite topic the 
past week, but unfortunately all re- 
quested a private answer, and as the 
requests came from God’s best gift 
to man, their wishes must be com- 
plied with. Here follows my letter 
first mentioned: 


An Inquiry from South Carolina. 


“Dear Uncle Jo: I wish to know 
something about raising Pekin 
ducks; how often should the feath- 
ers be plucked from them? Should 
they be picked during the laying sea- 
son or not? 

“Mine are beginning to lay now 
and they need picking. I also want 
to know something about raising the 
ducklings. I have some very large 
fine ducks and am anxious to raise 
some this year. Will gratefully re- 
ceive any information concerning 
duck raising. 

“T have been very much discour- 
aged in poultry raising. Every year 
I buy fine chickens of several differ- 
ent breed, and pay fancy prices for 
them; but vear after year I lose half 
of them with cholera. It seems I! 
cannot exterminate it, yet I have 
tried so many different remedies and 
preventives. I am also greatly trou- 
bled with big lice and mites. Last 
year my little chickens’ heads would 
be sticking full of big lice before 
they were taken from the nest. Then 
my hens were full of a big white 
louse later on that would sap the 
life out of the little chickens at 
night. I think if I could once get 
rid of these pests I would not have 
cholera so often; I cannot see any 
other cause for it. I love my chick- 
ens, and give them a lot of attention; 
but it is certainly discouraging when 
they die after all my trouble and ex. 
pense. Please let me hear from you 
at an early date. 

‘MRS, J. W. B. 

“Yorke Co., S. C.” 

About Pekin Ducks. 


Ducks should be picked every 31s 
weeks from April Ist until last of 
October, though some continue aftei 
the latter date; but I think this crue) 
to thus suddenly deprive a duck of 
its feathers after cold weather set: 
in. Would not advise the picking of 
a setting duck, though it does not 
hurt to pick geese that are incubat 
ing eggs. Picking ducks that arc 
laying will not stop egg production. 
Would not advise the picking of a 
setting duck, even if it does make 
one pillow short. 

Most good strains of Pekin ducks 
begin laying on the first light of the 
moon in January (I am not a moon 
man myself; but those who pretent 
to read the — signs of that night 
prowler say so). Generally tell when 
mine are laying when I find the firs: 
eggs, which is, as a rule, the first 
week in the New Year, though oee+- 
sionally one or two will lay spasmodi- 
cally through December. 

How to Raise the Young Ducks. 


Now as to the raising of young 
duck: if you have no ineubator in 
which to’ hatch your eggs, the next 
best thing to do is to get a good old 
chicken hen that’s broody. If sh¢ 
has made her nest up off the ground 
try and induce her to take a ground 
floor berth by removing her at night 
to a nest on the ground, but protected 
from dogs, cats, ete. Let her stay 
on the nest a day or two before put- 
ting eggs under her. It’s strange. 
but true, that there is more moisture 





in a hen’s than a duck’s egg; there- 
fore a duck’s egg requires more mois- 
ture incubation than a hen egg; it 
takes full twenty-eight days to hatch 
ducks. Of course you can allow the 
ducks themselves to make their nest 
and incubate if you don’t care for 
the loss of the duck for the four 
weeks. 
Treatment After Hatching. 


As soon as the ducks are hatched 
remove to a secluded sunny spot near 
the house and put them in a coop or 
box, light on all sides, with roof and 
opening at one end with door so they 
can be fastened up at night. Around 
this box (or barrel turned on its side 
will do) place a wire yard, allowing 
the ducks ‘about a 8x8 yard to run 
in, and keep other ducks or chickens 
from bothering them. Let the first 
feed (and it should not be given un- 
der twenty-four hours) be bran and 
corn-meal mixed with buttermilk, to 
which has_ been added some sharp 
fine sand, or wheat bread soaked in 
sweetmilk and squeezed out, with the 
sand added, is good. Give no water 
to swine, or only enough to drink, 
and that in a shallow pan. They 
relish lettuce, onion, beet and turniy; 
tops chopped fine and mixed with 
their mashes. 

An Appetite That will Put a Fattening 

Hog to Shame. 

After the first week they will put 
a fattening hog to shame in the way 
of an appetite, and as the object is 
to foree them, give them all they 
will eat. But to obtain the very bes: 
results (and who don’t want the 
best?) a meat ration of some sort 
must be fed five or six times a week. 
Our ducks are fed four times a day, 
after the second week, on the follow- 
ing: 

One quart corn meal; 

Two quarts bran; 

One quart prepared meat scrap; 

One pint sand— 

Mixed with buttermilk, sloppy, and 
fed in pans and troughs like pigs. 
Green stuff is also given, and they 
are never allowed out of their run 
until two months old. Treat an 
April-hatched duck in this way and 
by October ten pounds will be its 
weight. 

Chicken Lice and Chicken Cholera. 

Think if you will scatter lime 
about the chicken runs and then have 
ground plowed, you can get rid of 
cholera; but are you sure its cholera? 


Many different diseases masquerade 


under that name. 

When you take little chicks off the 
nest grease their heads with carbo- 
lated vaseline and dust the hen with 
insect powder, and repeat every ten 
days. It takes work, but there is no 
suceess without work. Whitewash all 
houses, coops, ete., every week until 
you are sure the lice and mites have 
been conquered. Don’t let so small 
a thing as a mite discourage you. 

tive it one more trial this season 
and let it be war to the death to 
everything but chickens. 

UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N, C. 





A year ago I thought of stopping 
your paper, as I was not farming 
and had little time to read agricul- 
tural journals, but I did not, and [ 
have enjoyed reading the many good 
things it contained. 
farmers are fortunate in having s0 
noble a periodical as The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant to repre- 
sent their interests. I shall have less 
time to read farm papers than last 
year, but will send a dollar for this 
year’s subscription; perhaps some 
one will receive benefit from it if I 
fail to read it—C. B. Bobo, Sedalia, 
5. C. 


The Carolina f 





The name Keen Kutter 
eliminates @/I uncertainty in tool buying. 
As this brand covers a complete line of tools, all you need remem. 
ber in buying a tool of any kind is the one name Keen Kutter. 
Keen Kutter Tools are without reserve or qualification the 
best tools that money, brains and skill can produce. No 
matter how much you pay, no matter who you may. 
have thought to be the best maker of a particular kind 
of tool, you cannot get any tool, anywhere, better 
than those sold under the name of Keen Kutter. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Keen Kutter tools 
write us and learn where to get them. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Toals recewed the Grand Prize at the St. Louis Exposition—the only such award.ever given a complete 
; line of tools. 

Some kinds of Keen Kutter Tools 
Chisels. Knives ot all kinds, 
Hair Clippers, Scissors, 
Shears, Adzes, Axes, 
Brush Hooks, Chop- 
pers, Corn Knives, 
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Cleavers, Hay « The 
eet Aes 7 Recollection 

"Cale of Quality 

Ete. Remains Long 
After the 
Price is 

Forgotten.” 

Trade Mark Registered, 


Send for Teol Booklet. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY St. Louls, tle, 





HERE should be a 
power of some kind 
on every farm. 

It saves labor, time and 
money, and increases the 
earning capacity of the farm. 

It will work the raw material of 
the farm into a finished product. 

All up-to-date farmers agree that 
the modern gasoline engine is the 
best farm power. , 

Ourl. H. C. gasoline engine is 
the best gasoline engine, 

It is strong, durable, long lived 
and is of full rated, actual (not esti- 
mated) horse power. 

It is easy to operate and is easily 
kept in working order. 

It developes the maximum of power 
with the minimum of fuel. 

Specially adapted to cutting dry _ 
fodder and ensilage, husking, shred- PR yn Dhawan pune septa ey hake, 
ding and shelling corn; threshing write for further information. ° ratebeg 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(INCORPORATED.) 







and grinding feed; sawing wood, 
separating cream,pumpingwater,etc. 
ndeed there is no service required 
of a power that will not be performed 
most satisfactorily by this engine. 
_ I. H. C. gasoline engines are made 
in the following styles and sizes: 
Vertical—2, 3 @ 5 Horse Power; 
Horizontal—{ Portable and Station-.., 
ary), 4,6, 8,10,12 @15 Horse Power. - 
If you are not intendingto purchase” 
an engine now, youl may want one in 
the future and really ought to know 
more about them. | < 
Call on our Local Agent, let him show you 








298 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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SLOANS LINIMENT 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


are a necessity to every 





Farmer & Stockraiser. 





MAILED FREE. 
Sloan’s Treatise on the Horse, 
and Sloan’s Advice on the 
Care of Horses, Cattle, Hogs and | 
Poultry. Send your address to , 2px 


OR. EARL S. SLOAN, 615 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, M 


Tait eninuaae 
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RELIABLE SEEDS. 


We are eaensunrers for Garden and 
Flower Seeds of the highest quality and 
germination. 

Grass and Clover Seed, Maine grown and 
second crop Virginia grown Seed Potatoes, 
Qpion Sets, Cow Peas, Poultry Foods, 
Fertilizers, Hot bed Sash and Glass for 
same at lowest prices. 

Write us for quotations, stating varieties 
and quantities wanted. 


DIGGS & BEADLES, 


Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


<n 





IMPROVED — 


GOTTON, GORN, AND OATS. 


COOK’S IMPROVED COTTON—lst at Ga. 
oe gate Station in 1903 and 1905, $1 per 

usnel, 

TOOLES PROLIFIC—Iist in 1904—45 per 
cent. lint, $1 per bushel. 

FLORADORA—long staple, $1. 

SCHLEY—highest average at Georgia Sta- 


tion 

CULPEPPER—one of the best, 

CHRISTOPH ER—a fine Big Boll Variety, 

RUSSELL'S IMPROVED BIG BOLL, 

GREEN’S EXTRA EARLY PROLIFIC, 
and TATUM’S IMPROVED BIG .BOLL, 
each at 75c. per bushel. 

MARLBORO and ALBEMARLE CORN— 
the leaders at Georgia Station; HENRY 
GRADY, 1st in 1903: COCKE’S PROLIFI**, 
LARGE SOUTHERN WHITE. SAN DERS 
IMPROVED and TATUM’S CHOICE SEED 


CORN, $1.50 per bushel—50c. per o—_. 
APPLER, BURT and PEERLESS 90 DAY 
OATS, 90c. 


R. BD. TATUM, 
Fair View Farm, 
PALMETTO, GA. 





Branch’s Genuine Rattlesnake Water- 
melon Seed. 


Only Pure Strain in United States. Care- 
fully selected. Kept pure thirty-five years. 
No other variety grown on plantation of 1,500 
acres. Pure seed impossible where different 
kinds are grown. 1! 0z., 15c.; 2 ozs., 20c.; 4.0zs8., 

; 14 Ib., 60c.; 1 Ib., $1; 5 lbs , $4.60, delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. 
Send for Seed Annual. Manual on melon 
culture given with each order. 

M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Ga. 


Improved Allen 


Sik Cotton Seed, 


0DODOSOSO 








I have 200 bushels of SELECTED Allen 
Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and delivered at 
Depot at $2.00 per bushel. 

600 bushels Seed, not selected but genuine 
Allien Silk Seed the run ofthe farm, delivered 
at Depot sacked at 75 cents per bushel. 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Boston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 174% cents per 
pound when short cotton was selling at 9)4 
to 11 cents per pound. 

I made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will send 
complete instructions for manuring, plant- 
ing and cultivation with each order for seed. 


Frank H. Creech, 








BARNWELL COUNTY, BARNWELL, 8. C. 


PLANT EXCELSIOR COTTON AND 


GET RICH 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth. See ‘ur 
circular, “How to Grow Three Bales 
per Acre.” Price, 10 bu. $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


MARLBORO PROLIFIG_GORN 
San’ “We cunrantes aut wank pure 


and true to name. Price of Corn, 
$2 50 bushel. 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
Cheraw, S.C. 











- Hawkins, Nona, Ga, for history 

and descriptive circular of bis 

Extra Prolific Cotton and prices 

T 0 N of seed. Quick maturing and will 
make three bales per acre. It 


coats you nothing to get it, and will be worth 
hundreds to you 


CO . Every farmer write to B. W. 





The K. P, Guano Distributor 
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N. JACOBI HARDWARE Co., 


el | pao 


fei inte? 


Wilmington, N. C. Distributing Agt. N. 


J. & COVINGTON, 
PATENT-OWNER, CLIO, S., C. 


Scatters the Guano in- 
stead of putting in 
small stream. Bal- 
anced Load Makes 
Light Running. No 
Cogs and Chains. 
Nothing to get out of 
fix. Large Hopper. 
Sows any Quantity. 
No Waste Around 
Stumps and Ends. 
Simplest and Strong- 
est Distributor on the 
Market. Awarded 
Diplomas Everywhere 
Exhibited. Have your 
Dealer write 


J. D. WEED & CO-- 
2 Distributing Agt. Ga. and Fla. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT. 





routes. On one hand, the Govern- 


has ever instituted; on the other 
hand, our people must make them- 
selves missionaries to get their 
neighbors to read more, if we are to 
keep the blessings of rural delivery. 
The situation is briefly indicated as 
follows: 

Postmaster-Genera] Cortelyou, in 
his annual report, lays down five 
principles as to the future policy of 
the Postoffice Department in rela- 


tion to Rural Free Delivery. 
* * * 


Postmaster-General on the R. F. D. 
Service. 


“(1) The discontinuance without 
delay of any route where it is found 
on inspection that because of a lack 
of appreciation of the service the 
expenditure involved is unwarranted. 

“(2) The discontinuance of all 
postoffices, when not inconsistent 
with existing Jaw, if the patrons can 
be adequately served by rural free 
delivery. This will result in many 
instances in saving to the Depart- 
ment the amount of cancellations. 

“(3) The substitution of every- 
other-day service for daily service 
where the patronage is not sufficient 
to warrant daily service, thereby dis- 
continuing the employment of a car- 
rier. 

“(4) The restriction of service on 
routes to not more than one deliv- 
ery and collection daily. 

“(5) The requirement that condi- 
tions precedent to the establishment 
of rural delivery shall be a possible 
patronage of one hundred families 
on a standard route of twenty-four 
miles, or a proportionate number of 
families on routes of less length; and 
that roads shall be kept in good econ- 
dition, unobstructed by gates, with 
all streams fordable at all seasons 
of the year: provided that in com- 
pleting the service in a county the 
average patronage per route shall be 
not less than ninety families.” 

* * # 


A Later Explanation. 


This declaration of Mr. Cortelyou’s 
has called out so much comment that 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Degraw has now indicated more 
explicitly the purposes of the De- 
partment; and it seems he has al- 
ready begun an inspection with a 
view to discontinuing or reducing 
the service of such routes as show 
little patronage. In answering the 
inquiries, Mr. Degraw has replied 
substantially as follows: 

“The inspection of the service 
which has been instituted is with a 
view to ascertaining the cause for 
any adverse conditions which may 
exist, and the possibility of removing 
such conditions. On discovering that 
there is a lack of patronage on a 





given route, consideration is given 
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A. CONTINENTAL HARROW 


This is the day of scientific farming and of scientific farm tools. 
farming depends upon the prenaration of the ground for the s 
pe e around better mm +. omy ty Pea ms gr gee 
e€ progressive farmer—often takes the place of the plow. Ittur 
thoroughly pulverizes the soil, and makes a fine bed for the seed try ae 
corn landandonyoursod. Many improvements have been addedtoit,whichreduce “= 
y and make it more effective, more convenient to operate. Noh 

hly well built for good work and long life. We havea folder that describes poy 
Wood Bearings, Pressed Steel Weight Boxes, Special Steel 
for three horses, etc. H 


the draft, increase the strength, simpli 
Johnston Disk Harrow thorough 
praction _ tells aged the Anti 
s Disks, Steel Scrapers, the Ne S 

to 25-ft. cut, with solid oe 16, 18or 20 in. and ety ange 
andy toolevery farmerneeds. O 
describes the complete Johnston line of **Not in the dd 

4 THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., apse OO oxen 





It is a necessar 


riction Center Bumpers, 


in. and cut-out disks, 16 and 18 i 
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Half the success of 
eed. No tool pre- 


aks up and 
Ty it on your 
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ur Continental Harrow Folder nter-cut, and disk drill and seeder 
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ives full information. Our 1906 catalo 
sk forboth. Writetoday, they are wa 









There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion of late about the probability 
of discontinuing rural mail delivery 


ment ought to recognize these as the 
most effective educational agency 1t 


Opinions of the Press on Current Events—Minor Matters of News. 


arranging the route so as to increas 
the patronage; third, to the 
bility of establishing every-othe | 


last, to its discontinuance where ¢h, 
conditions are such that the expend; 
ture involved in the operation of +h, 
route is unwarranted. 

“While no fixed rate as to 1 
amount of mail which should } 
handled on a rural route has joo, 
adopted, still the Department fev] 
that the average rural route shonjd 
handle 


2,000, but the question of the disen)). 
tinuanece of the service on yoytes 
must in all cases depend upon the 
conditions as they may exist on such 
routes, and the expenditure inyolyed 
in operating the service on a given 
route might not be deemed warrant- 
ed even though the minimum of °.- 
000 pieces of mail per month wer 
handled, where it was found that a 
considerable number of the possible 
patrons were not availing themselves 
of the benefits of the service.” 
*% * %* 


Big Advance in Lumber Prices. 


The most sensational advances 
ever recorded in the price of lumber 
in the South Atlantie States was 
ordered at a meeting of the North 
Carolina Pine Association in Nor- 
folk last week. 

The price on al] erades of lumber 
was advanced $2 a thousand feet for 
some of the better grades and &5 on 


some other grades. principally the 
lower. 
This means a net advance of from 





Some Changes That Have Taken 
Place. 


The cotton ginneries are coming to 
town and the saw mills are taking to 
the woods. The usc of cottonseed 
for oil and fertilizers is the cause 
of the one movement and the searci- 
ty of timbered lands of the other. 





The ginneries are growing larger 
and the saw mills smaller. The saw 


mill must be small enough to move 
from one timbered tract to another, 
and still be large enough to kcep the 
crew that runs it busy. It must do 
something when it gets there. The 
engine can be stripped of its driving 
wheels and other parts, and the mill 
ean be divided into as many loads as 
may be desirable, but the boiler is 
the problem, If it is of the return 
tubular type, the brick in which it 
is set (6,000 to 20,000) must be 
taken down, hauled and relaid. If 
the boiler is of the portable kind 
with the loeomtive fire-box it won't 
burn green slabs and saw dust which 
is the kind of fuel the mill makes. 
Vere is where we come in. Our 
Improved New Era Boiler, which 1s 
as portable as any portable boiler 
on skids, will burn any kind of fue! 
that can be consumed in a briek-set 
boiler. There isn’t any better or 
quicker steamer, and it takes steam 
to do the work. Over 1,000 have 
been sold, and the demand is greater 
to-day than at any time in its his- 
tory. 
This boiler with our quick-acting 
Liddell-Tompkins engine aud friction 
feed mills, a Disston saw 2nd a car- 
bon belt is the thing fo: :e woods. 
All. made in Charl... © > cept the 
saw and the belt. by 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


Complete ginning outfits with ca 





BATAVIA, N. Y. 






pacities of 10 to 100 bales of cotton 
per day. 


first to the possibility of increasin« 
the interest in the service on tho 
route; second, to the possbility of ». 


vr 7 
DOSSi- 
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service in lieu of daily service: yy) 


5,000 pieces of mail per 
month, with a possible minimum of 
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5 to almost 15 per cent, according 
to grade. 
* * ¥ 


The Longworth-Roosevelt Marriage. 


Two thousand persons will be in- 
vited to the marriage ceremony of 
Miss Alice Roosevelt and Nicholas 
Longwerth. At the last moment the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, at the 
urgent request of the President’s 


daughter, have changed their plans, | 


and every invitation issued will be 
for the ceremony, wedding break- 
fast and reception on February 17th. 
This means a_ crush at the White 
House. Every invitation bears the 
request, “Please answer.” 

* & # 


John Temple Graves Ousted. 


Col. John Temple Graves was tem. 
porarily removed from the, position 
of editor-in-chief of The Atlanta 
News last week by a petition of 
Charles Daniel, business manager 
and managing editor of the paper, 
granted by Judge Pendleton of the 
Superior Court. Graves had previ- 
ously obtained an injunction against 
Daniel, declaring Daniel was trying 
to sell the paper, contrary to charter 
provision, to the Southern Railway 


and Central of Georgia Railway. 
* * * 


Vardaman Again Sized Up. 


A New Orleans special to the 
Washington Post says that it is said 
that Governor Vardaman will recom. 
mend the passage of a proposed bill 
by the Mississippi Legislature for 
the removal from Greenwood Ceme- 
tery for whites, of the body of Chas. 
Lynch, the negro Reconstruction 
tovernor, who was buried at the ex- 
pense of the State of Mississippi 
and over whose grave a handsome 
monument was erected. The bill will 
be opposed by the conservative mem- 
bers of the Legislature and should 
be defeated. When proposed once 
before, . continues the dispatch, the 
propositon was defeated by the strik- 
ing remark of a negro legislator by 
the name of Smith Robertson, that 
“the nigger and the white folks get 
along better out there in the ceme- 
tery than anywhere else.” They 
would also get along well throughout 
the South in general if the Varda- 
mans on the one hand and the out- 
side meddlers on the other would let 


them alone.—Charlotte Observer. 
*& * * 


We quote this with great pleasure 
from the Norfolk Landmark: “There 
are some original and strong-minded 
men among the judiciary of the Old 
North State. Accordingeto the Ra- 
leigh Times, Judge Justice told a 
Wake County jury that education is 
less important than common-sense as 
a qualification for a juryman, and 
that a level head and respect for God 
and women fitted any man for ser- 
vice. With regard to the frequency 
of homicides, the Judge deplored the 
tendency to carry concealed weapons 
and said that he had the highest ad- 
miration for men who fought with 
their fists.” 


“CAUSTIC BALSAM GIVES UNI- 
VERSAL SATISFACTION.” 


Wapella, N. W. T., Canada, April 
22, 1904.—The Lawrence-Williams 
Co., Toronto, Ont.: Please me send 
me by mail any nice show cards or 
advertising matter so I can make a 
good show. I have sold quite a lot 
of Gombault’s Caustic Balsam and- 
it has given universal satisfaction.— 
Jameg A. MacDonald. 


WHITE OAK FARM, 


COMMERCE, GA. 


White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtone. Register- 
Berkshires. Eggs $1.00 to $1.50 for 15. 
From Prize Winning Pen $2.00 to $2 50 for 16. 
Pigs 96.00 to $1000 registered Cockerels for 
e $1 50 to $2.60 choice. Kggs for Incubation | 














$5.00 per hundred, can suis now. Sa 
tion guaranteed, — Z' 


BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 

















THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM 


The Largest Importers of German Coach, Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
in America. 


J. CROUCH & SON, Props. 


The Great German Coach Horse is the coming horse 
of the world, and the only horse that produce like 
themselves from small, interior mares, givin 
size, bone, style and action, the ideal cross for 
see, Kentucky, Alabama and all Southern mares. 
We won more prizes in this class at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair than all others combined. Our last im- 

rhage so a — 1905, ie rages Bae 5 us ac Hla 
gh- ons. ou want a igh-c 
stallion that will 4 : oe 
. high class horse, buy a German Coacher. Every horse 
guaranteed and terms tosuit. If your country needs 
a stallion write us. 


J. GROUCH & SON, Lafayette, ind, and Nashville, Tenn. 


them 
ennes- 


roduce every colt that will mage a 
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t BRONZE TURKEY TOMS 


FOR SALE. 


-OCCONEECHEE FARMS, Durham, N. C. ; 
ORAAR LD D000 0000000000008 


CHOICE POLAND CHINA 


SPRING AND FALL PIGS, 
FOR SALE. 


Both sexes. Also fine Gilts bred for spring 
farrow; also choice Gilts unbred. - 

Also some choice BLACK AND WHITE 
LANGSHAN ana 8. C. BROWN LEGHORN 
Chickens. 

Write me your wants. Satisfaction guaran- 








eed. 

8B. TFT. WELBORN, 

R. F. D. 2, Dyersburg, Tenn. 
1500 1500 


ANGORA GOATS for sale very cheap. high 
uality; speak quick. WANTED Cow Peas. 
URSERY STO °K all kinds at lower prices 
than was ever offered you before. 


Write, 
V. J. M. NEIL, 
Charleston, - W. Virginia. 


FOR SALE! 


JACKS, STALLIONS, 
DURHAM CATTLE, 
for sale, Send stamp 
for descriptive price 
list. 








a@ Fine Jacks a Specialty. 
J. M. KNIGHT, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


OAK HILL FARM. 
Saddle Horses—Plymouth Rock Fowls. 


The best ofeach. Write for prices. 
SAMUEL HAIRSTON, Prop., Wewonda, Va 


FARMERS 
Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 
fine Cocks for sale, 











Double Oaks Poultry Farm, 
MRS. Cc. C. MOORE, 
Charlotte, N. ©. 





FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 

TING OF EGGS .... 
from 30 Different Strains of Poultry. 


Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE 006 


h. All out of stock 

pat bon individuals, Our Brown Leghorn, 

Rocks and new breed rhe Atiantas. 

We will sell this montn at $15.00 dos: 
tae a 








NNO 'W, 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games. 


EGQ@S, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. ”s ' 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. ... . 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 

















IF YOU WANT THE BEST pa 
« Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
- (Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 

Scotch Collie bogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, 8. 0.. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
Mount HOLLY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


A FOUR YEAR OLD 








SPANISH JACK 


For sale, 13 hands high. (Broke.) Will 
deliver him anywhere in the State for 
Two Hundred Dollars. Apply to 


R. H. W. BARKER, 
LUCIA, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


White Holland Turkeys 


The kind that stay at home. One pair five 
dollars. Eggs in season, ten for two dollars. 


THOS. M. BROWER, 
MOUNT AIRY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


FOR PURE BRED 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


of the most popular bleod lines. Extra lot 
of bed Gilts tor March and April farrow. 
Fine lot of White Holand Toms. Write us 
for prices, 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., 
MULRERRY, - - £=TKENNESSEE. 











EGGS FOR SALE! 


Buff Orpington, and Rhode Island Reds, 
White and columbia Wyandottes, Single 
Comb White Leghorn stock, for saie. 


@. H SHOOK, Enfola, N. ©. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS — 


Bred for utility and beauty. Eggs, $1.00 per 
15, $2.50 per 45. : 


OTTER PEAK POULTRY YARDS, 


G. D. Wingfield, Prop. Bedford City, Va 








OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, A. Cc. 

















RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS”’ S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 
"25 yards of pure Pit Games. 
Not the cheapest, but the “MOST 
RELIABLE.” 


season. 














RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Beat for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulis. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. mae 


ture Bull. : 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this b g for 
$15; in the West they wouid cost you from $40 


to 5 
ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
3am’. B, Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


A. L. FRENCH, Prop. + 
R. F, D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 
j ERKSHIRE SWINE, imported Strains, 








RONZE TURKKEYs8, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 
gTOULUUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. ; 
§| WHITE yotry yt ' 
'PUKPLE GUINE Very Rare. 
‘ Have the only flock of the South. : 

#3 «~=Mention this paper when writing. 


J. ©. FOW KE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. O. 





Pure Bred Chickens. 


THE LAYING KIND 


S.C. White Leghorns and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns. 


BOO YEARLING HENS 


bred from the leading strains of the cotntry. 
Selected birds, $1 50 each. ert for hatching, 
15 for $1.00, 30 for $1.50, 100 for $4.00. 


STRATHEDEN POULTRY FARM, 


BREEDERS OF THOROUGHBREDS, 
P, So. EMBRO, = bag N. So. 


SWIFT CREEK 





Farm. 





: be Hetifers. 
ter bred, combining the best and mest noted 
u te blood in this country. Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and is ive prices. 
YT. ». Braswell, 
Battishboro BM. .. 


@ 





Fox and- Wolf Hounds 


of =. egg English strains ts 

America; fo years’ experi- 

gy fy ee 
un or my own 5s 

now offer them forsale, - 


Send Stamp or Catalogue. 
T. B. HUDSPETH, Sibley, Jackson Co,, Mo. 


at Polend China Herd bred for 

aera Teneo sate ase 
mm 

seam, Prices in reach of all: Toe me E 












ment. 
7 tonal BRrusx ORZEK, TEXE., 
.% > ; 


Essex, 
Poland China Pigs, 


Also Southdown Yearling Ewes. Only a few 
leit. One Registerea Imported 


no finer in the South, geutie and a good size, . 


weight about 1,800 Ibs. 
ADDRESS FOR PRICES, 


L. @. JONES, 


| TOBACOOVILLA, N.C. 





EGGS FOR HAT 
Rhoad Isiand Keds. Book ord 
Write for circalar. WesT DUREAK LU 
Farm, West Durham, N. O. ae | 








Eggs for sitting our specialty this [ 


Stock and Dairy - 


Berkshire and 











































































Siang galled. Unele 3 
3 an 


Ns “on a farm. - 
{| man, as. most of the-ex-sl 


tum snd dren Toved “him,,and called: him 


- } about dogs’ and .foxes and- 





old, negro that: ‘used. to es gar: 
in .the little town — - we: 
poe nels “Handy was: born <a} 
slavery. times, and. was bro 

He was a good: at 
ves. “were, 
and he ‘had all the attractive q 

“of the old-time darkey. - All the chil: | 


“Un- 

cle, this- being a title of respect. 
Though Uncle -Handy-could not. 
writechis name, and could not tell one 
letter -from another, he knew more’ 
rabbits 
and possums and coons, and all kinds 


wie} + of animals, than any other person . fF 


ever saw. We were always glad when 
he came to work our pot for it; 


4 meant a new story for.us.: 


Uncle Handy was sitting on our, 
back Steps, one noon in spring, rest- | 
dng after dinner, and smoking a 





See ihn anion 





bit he git: mo’ sassy dan éver. 


_corn-cob pipe. My brother was-play-: 
< og with old Turk, making him fetch 
a ball. Presently brother ‘said to 
Eee: 

“Tust look at Turk’s snouth, how 
ragged it is. His - lips: look : like 
| the ve. been torn.” : 

en for the first time I -noticed 
4 that the edges of -a dog’s mouth are. 
not smooth, and I said: 

“Yes, they do; they look dike 
‘they’ve had. stitches in. them.” 

“An’ dat’s jess ‘zactly. what ~’tis, 
chile,” put in Uncle Handy.. “If-dat 


) ems. gould talk, he’d tell ‘you 
=| would he tell; Unele Han: 


“He'd tell you how come his lips 
| dat a way.” 
_- “Why, haven't. they always been’ 
| that way?” 

“Naw, suh! Dat dee-ain’t. 


had-smove lips same as any udder! 


had one 0’ de fines’ tails you see any- 
where, He want. no Molly Cotton 
Tail in dem days; he had a tong, 
bushy tail like a squirrel. 
“Dat was in de times when de ani- 
mals’ was mos’ ingenerally ‘sociable 
-wid each. udder. 
‘Howdy’ to one anudder when dee 
‘met in de road, and-dee uster.talk’ 
and visit one anudder like folks. 

+. “But de rabbit and de dawg didn’t 
git along well togedder.. De rabbit 
was a miglity big talker, and he 
uster sass all de urr animals. 

“Now de dawg wan’t gwine to stan’ 
dis, an’ he sont word to de. rabbit 
dat if he eyer caught him he was 
gwine to eat him up. 


“But, la! de rabbit wan’t sidered. 
He could hear so well wid his big 


j-years dat he knowed de dawg couldn’t 


slip up on him in de woods. An’ if 


| de dawg did come, de rabbit could 


run: Jessi *bout-as fas’ as. de dawg, 


fa rand git home befo’ de dawe’ could } 
uae ketch. him. -You know de rabbit he 
| live ina hollow tree, where: de dawg | 


cos 


‘can’t git at him. . 
“Wel, ‘suh, -after. de dawg say he 





gwiné eat de rabbit up, old- ‘man et 

e 

}useter be-all time. sendin’ messages. 

4 to. =, dawg, an’ ax him*if he wuz 
tin’ very hongry. 


ce opeit Wistert Dawe: 1: ain’e fat 


Pehough yit, de rabbit wseter.” say. 


+ Anon top o’ dat dc rabbit. useter’ 


t-to de dawg’s. cag nae at 


y Fete: while. de dawg sleepin’in. de 


7 Jal niet, be 


ouse, ‘an’ eat’ collards an’ “gabbage | 
n n’ anythin’. he please. : It seem like, 
o what hée-would, de dawg’ ‘couldn’t: 
‘ketch dat rabbit. If he try:to: sit up! 
go.to 
about 80. uge 


Away} 
‘| back yonder ‘in ole’ times de. dawg | 


animal. An’ in dem times de rabbit | 


Dee uster “say } 


sleep snes - defo 
dave. : 


» rab>: 


| dit ¢ come in every night. 


‘tail caught in de: trap. De dawg ex- 
‘pect. to see de rabbit: my jerk, 
‘an’: try ‘to git away. 
as soon as de -rabbit: “heard: de’ dawg. 


an’ begin. to whietle: ‘a tune: - 


said de dawg. 
he... 


didn’t stop whistlin’ wfett 


comin’, Mister Rabbit,’ said de dawg. 
now,’ says ’e. 


his tune. Den de dawg. ax him: 
»€ “How did-you Tearn how to whis-. 
tle so well?’ says 4 Biba 
“©, it’s easy,’ said de rabbit. 


can’t whistle,’ said the dawg. 

“Q, your-mouf’s too big,’ said: de. 
rabbit; ‘but I can- teach you how to 
whistle,’ 's says ’e. 

“Den de dawg say: - ‘Well, if you. 


save you for. dinner instid- o’ eatin’ 
you fo’ breakfas’,’ says ’e. 

“ ‘All right,’ said de rabbit. ‘Git 
me a needle an’ thread,’ says ’e. - 
’ “So de dawg loosened. de rabbit’s 
-tail from de trap, and he tuck him | 
‘to de house wid him, an’ he give him’ 
a needle an’ thread. .Den de rabbit 
say, ‘Shut your mouf,’ 


bofe sides; an’-he use good strong. 
} thread, ° too, I. tell you. Den de rab- 
‘bit say: | 

-“*Now whistle!’ An’ he tuck. to 
his heels. 
->“C’se de dawg couldn’t whistle; he 
couldn’t even - open hig monuf, let. 
‘alone whistle. ~An’ he know. right 
away de rabbit done play a trick on 
him. | 

“When de dawg see de rabbit run 
| away he try to bark, but he coulis’ 
bark wid his: mouf sewed up; an 
eouldn’t run:fas’ dat a way; elder. 
De dawg pulled on his jaw, an’ 
jerked his mouf open. But de thread 
tore through his lips, an’ de rabbit 
had got a good start for his hollow 
tree. =. 

“De daws Wuz 60 wat for de" trick 


I tell you, suh, he. was- a-gwine 
{ tarouE dem woods ake @ steam en- 


an’ if de. rabbit’s home had’ ‘been 
ten steps furder de dawg would a got 
him... But de rabbit run into de hol- 
tel jest as. de dawg. caught : up wid: 


im. 

“Dough de rabbit wuz.in ie hollow, 
he hadn’t got his long tail inside, an’ 
de. dawg caught de rabbit's: tail. in 
hia mouf. an’, bit it short.off.  ~ 


“Well: you got away feo: me: dis 
.tinie,”” said de dawg,. ‘but you will 
have no. tail. de rest of your life,’ 
says ’e. a 
“An? you~ will have! stitches in 
-your mouf de balance. of your days,’ 
‘said de rabbit, jeas a8. Sassy as ever. 
~ Ay dats: ‘how come ‘your dawg | 
got. rags lips. Kase. sence»dat 
timé all: ¢ ibe d ‘dat’s been bawn 
has “ine jose } ax deir DAPPY.S;.an’, 
1 da away ‘a ole Gabrul blows.” 








dat: he* ‘fraid:-he -ain’t | 

i To olla 3 for de win- |. 

say’ share he gotter do sump'n. |’ 

| So. next time he went ‘to town he: {eva 
cS | bought him a steel trap,-an’ he set ity a 
0} at ‘de hole inde ferice where de : 

ell; suh, shore 2 auf, ‘next earns | 

tn: when de dawg went out to de gar-| 

den, dar wuz de. pabbit wid his long}. 

it naw, ‘sub, ‘ 

‘comin’ he set-up on his) behine legs. P 


“Good: mawnin’, Mister Rabbit, : 
‘Nice mawnin’,’ say ta 


> “De rabbit nod his head, but hie | ; 
* ‘Tm ‘much. ° obliged ts ‘you fox: 1 
¥ think you're - fat, ee to “ent ; 


“But. de rabbit kept” on whistlin”! ' 


“Well, I’ve tried an’ tried, but I | 


will teach me how to whistle, I will}. 


“De dawg he shut his mouf, an’ aa 
rabbit sewed ‘his. lips togedder. on | 


he eer 


de rabbit had played him, he run fas- | 
ter dan ‘he ever did befo’ in his life. |. 


“Fle wuz ketchin’ ‘up. saw de rabbit, | 


“Prot sea os oa ue 





1906, 


ee 
Le 


aeAL WITHOUT THE DEALER, 


atly, February 8, 








ih) you are inter. 
ested in any kind of 


® Vehicle, write to. 
é ens 
more than 
teed King $60 Bugsy 


fay for — new and 
me Columbia 

<Epee> 

vax Fe > i \ 250 styles 
~ } Of vehicles 

h every way equal to est gre 

in nd wt seeail tapes eines: ant an 


awe 


er ae wich eae 
scribes our 

a ee 1\ 
PIS Y = 
. + eo oo 


ey 


_ $60 
Runabout 


Built for hard 
' service and easy 
Sho Runabouts, $30 and up. 
Cane for our new big catalog 
‘harness at once. 
in it.” se 


1 ply Ce. 


There’s lots 
806 Vandalia Ave. 
Cinciunati, 0. 








that has saved the 

‘lives of little children for the 

’ past 6o .. It is a medicine 
made to cure. It has never 

-“ Deen known to fail. If your 
child is sick get ‘a bottle of 


FREY'S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do ar take yg eet If 
ur oes no 
i, "send / Ewenty-ve Gehte in 


BH. ¢ ae Ss. FRY 
. Baltimore, Mid. 
- and a bottle will be mailed you. 


is the watt pence. old-fashioned 
medicine th: 











DOGWOOD AND. PERSIMMON 
_. Highest Cash: Price Paid by 
WORTH-SHERWO00 SHUTTLE BLOCK CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Correspondence Solicited. 











The Southern Railway. 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 


“The farmer who is not satisfied 
withthe ‘prices he is obtaining for 
his -producta; who desires an agrec- 
able change of climate,. or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy =a farm in the vicinity 
ee ‘some. busy. acturing centre 

the South, where farming prod- 
ee are the ‘highest, the prices of 
Jand:the Towest, and climate and sur- 
PRE as the most agreeable. 


- 


Fer BOONE matter giving 
- fall. particulars, write... 


ie V. Richards, 


Land end Industrial Agent 
-*Senthern. ee Wash- 
eee AO 




















Messrs. re 
are selected as & 


the se cond dine 


sot 38 regards” the young’ ae 


time; that-is,: 4 
is falling in. soft. ‘ 
ably upon § 1g 
cloth. You will be: more successful 
of course if. ‘the. cloth. is is cold.” Ex- | 
amine each’ sii flake closely and 
note how. beautiful it is. .What is 
the prevail pattern of the snow 

flake? Are. they epienty aa 
square, tri ar, yhat shape 
have they? - de the. “six-sided snow | 
flake more abundant than any other‘? 

Possibly by. teh 
you can presePve the 
of the simpler-ones: ‘andi in i at wat 
secure & 
variety of forms. A: magnifying glass 
_ will be of great aid. - 

Drop a card to>the Weather Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. _ C., and ask 
them for théir chart showing the vya- 
rious shapes of - ‘show. crystals. It 
will be a beautiful ornament for your 
school-room, and: very. instruetive ‘in 
connection with this study, i 

For the fourth grade we would sug- 
gest that<you.-trace the course of 
some neighboring stream from source 
to mouth and make a map of this 
stream showing all of its curves. You 

must of course select-a-small stream 
that does not carry you too far, then 
follow it elosely until it joins some 
larger stream; noting all of the tribu- 
taries that flow into it, tracing ‘each 
tributary also to its source. Carry 
your pencil and distances as nearly 
accurate-as. possible. -The distancc 
can be estimated quite. well by pac- 
ing. The shouses and .reads should 
be 
near enough tothe stream to become 
a part of your map. . Represent a 
house as a square black dot. about 
one-sixteenth of an inch across and 
the roads as’ parallel lines one-six- 
sixteenth of an inch apart; the rail- 
roads by a single line “with many 
cross lines; swampy -and _-forest. 
grounds should be marked by the sign 
usually used to represent these for- 
mations in geography. Shall lakes 
and ponds may .also be represented 
in the usual way. - 

For the sixth grade we suggest a 
second map of your schoo] region. 
Bring. in on*this map the branches, 
the hills, and. the valleys and streams. 
showing. elevation. as much as. you 
can by using eontour lines.- .You 
will probably find. it practicable to 
use a contour line for every ten feét 
difference in elevation. 
in a very level-country let your con- 
tour lines tepresent @ difference of 
five feét in elevation. If you have 
a steep-pointed ‘hill-in the’région you 
are mapping, the-eontour lines may 
run around: that hill, making smaller 
and smaller cireles- as you approach 


; very rapidly |. 
pes of some | 


- illustrating the 


drawn wherever they are lying | 


If -you live 


‘who ere giviug. attention 
‘to the farm, or of that class Sf older 2 
“men who ‘keep abreast with the times. | 
or years spuridys articles of stock | 
food. have been “marketed under big - 
names and flaring labels, and the-far- 
mers would buy-without askiug a 
estion. " When bought, the farmer 
ad in his possession a lot of bran: 
with a little: saltpeter, epsom ’ ‘salts, : 
phur, ‘pepper. and. spice ‘or some-|> = 
‘diag: else to give it an inviting odor, — 
all mixed toge 
-the mixer and impoverish the- buy- ak 
er, placing the. valuation: of precious |’ 
gems. almost. upon the’ little quantity 


of b bran” or.meal used. We. want. — 


you to read ‘first page the warning|'~ 
sounded by ‘The Progressive Farmer.| 
The man who buys stock food should |- 
‘know’ what. it ‘contains sete "En- 
terprise. 


- Young men. take a noble stand in|: 
life’s .great: work. > The more nobly} — 
the . young: man conceives of this} 
world, the more noble will be his life. 
Phillips Brooks. 


‘We gTow strong i dntics sakes: . 
ed, We grow. morally and spiritual. 
ly, weak by duties néglected. = 


* 


Love of virtue is as native to man! * 
“ love of krowiedse = Delia P. Wok: % 
ey. bse 


the top of the hill. : You should write | | 4 


to the Geologieal Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C.-and ask them to send you 
a list of the five-cent maps of differ- 


ent portions.of pigs Carolina which } 


‘Tf. you-can ge: } 


anes ‘your own county, 
foe cannot du: 


that, get the . = 
Get also a may from. the level east-| = 
“of 4 ‘State.and another 


e you ean.| . 





in a way tovenrich|.~ 
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ops 
ce." ‘Perfect Pea Sosa fine for Pea- 


Special plates for ‘Truckers to. plant beans, 


nit. ‘More than “10,000 in successful use. 
Write for free catalogue. Your dealer 


e guarantee you satisfaction. 


».  Obarlotte, N. 


mous Peterkin Cotton Seed 
3s of selected seed. 





te Comet Sane Railroad, 5 Peltimore f & 


‘an D THE SOUTH. 
Y ewmcrge UTE. 








